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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING 

ANUARY 20-21, 1938, are the dates for the next annual meeting 
of the Association. All the sessions of the meeting will be held 
in the Hotel Stevens in Chicago. The Stevens has promised the 
following rates : $3.00 for single room ; $4.00 for room with double 
bed for two persons; $5.00 for room with twin beds for two per- 
sons. Every room has a bath. Those planning to attend will 

make reservations directly with the hotel. 


HE COLLEGES AND PUBLIC LIFE will be the chief topic of 
the program, as approved by the executive committee. It is 
expected that a cabinet member will make one of the principal 
speeches on the first day. President R. M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be one of the speakers at the annual dinner. 
Docter Heinrich Bruening, the Chancellor of Germany from 1930 
to 1932 and lecturer the present year at Harvard University, has 
also accepted an invitation to speak. Another prominent foreigner 


will be on the program also. The full list of speakers and agenda 
for the meeting will be included in the December BULLETIN. 


HE CARNEGIE CORPORATION, as announced previously, 

has made a grant to the Association of $16,000 to finance a 
year’s study of better coordination of the library in the educa- 
tional program of the college. Doctor Harvie Branscomb has been 
given a year’s leave of absence from his position as Director of the 
Libraries at Duke University to direct this study. He entered 
upon his new duties on the first of Septemmber. During the sum- 
mer he attended and participated in the discussions of the annual 
meeting of the American Library Association held in New York. 
He has also made some other preliminary studies and visitations 
in connection with the project. 

Doctor Branscomb has the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Oxford 
University, where he went as a Rhodes Scholar from Alabama 
after graduation from Birmingham-Southern College. His doc- 
torate was obtained from Columbia University. He has also held 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. He has been a member of the faculty 
at Duke University for the past twelve years. Previously he 
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taught at Southern Methodist University. His war experience 
included service in Belgium, by which government he was awarded 
several medals in recognition of meritorious service. Doctor 
Branscomb will be communicating with the colleges throughout 
the year and will also take opportunity to visit a number of them. 


E COLLEGE LIBRARY is considered from three different 
points of view in major articles in this number of the BuL- 
LETIN. As indicated in the footnotes, the first two articles are 
excerpts from addresses made at the last annual meeting of the 
American Library Association. By permission of President H. 
M. Wriston, recently president of the Association, his chapter on 
‘‘The College Library”’’ is reprinted from his book on The Nature 
of @ Liberal College. Perusal of this whole book will be most 
valuable and inspirational to college officers and faculty members. 


Books THAT HAVE SHAPED THE WORLD is the title of 

a small book by Fred Eastman, written for the purpose of 
helping persons find an answer to the question of what to read. 
Three interesting essays and an annotated list of two hundred 
books, grouped as biography, the classics, and drama, are provided 
to stimulate interest in reading and to serve as a guide in selecting 
books. 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 

compiled by Foster E. Mohrhardt for the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York Advisory Group on Junior College Libraries, 
was prepared to serve both as a measuring stick by which to com- 
pare the libraries of junior colleges and also as a guide for col- 
leges desirous of developing well-balanced libraries. In this list 
of about 5300 books and pamphlets are included only those which 
are in print at the present time. Textbooks have been largely 
omitted from the list. 


THE ARTICLE by Dr. William W. Bishop on “The College 
Library and College Teaching,’’ published in the May But- 
LETIN, an unfortunate error at the press changed the text (page 
194, lines 18 and 19), making it read: ‘‘My belief is that it [the 
college library] is first a historical museum of instruction, and 
secondly a means of culture.’’ What Dr. Bishop wrote was: ‘‘My 
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belief is that it [the college library] is first an instrument of 
instruction, and secondly a means of culture.’ 


RT TEACHERS in some of the colleges of Indiana, Ohio, and 
western Pennsylvania have had annual conferences the past 
two years to share the benefits of common experience. There is no 
desire to duplicate the work of national organizations but rather 
to focus the interest on regional problems and to become better 
acquainted with work being done in neighboring institutions. 
The nine colleges participating this year held their meeting at 
Antioch, April 30—May 1, with Antioch College as the host. Each 
sent exhibits of art work. The only outside speaker was Eric T. 
Clarke, Director of our Concert Project. The title of his address 
was ‘‘The Union of the Arts in the Liberal Arts College,’’ a sum- 
mary of which we publish in this issue. 


HE PHI BETA KAPPA Triennial Convention was held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, September 8-11, 1937. The following col- 
leges were voted charters at this meeting: Birmingham-Southern 
College, Reed College, Pennsylvania State College, University of 
Florida, George Washington University, University of Buffalo, 
Washington and Jefferson College, and College of St. Catherine. 
Separate charters were voted to Randolph-Macon Men’s College, 
and to the Los Angeles Division of the University of California. 
These two institutions previously had been sections of the sister 
institutions of the same name. The total number of colleges now 
containing Phi Beta Kappa chapters is 132. 

The high lights of the convention included a revision of the con- 
stitution, a decision to limit the number of candidates who may be 
considered to fifteen per cent of the graduating class, and to con- 
tinue the district organization. 

Although the new constitution abolishes the life-senatorship, 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, retiring President of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, was elected life-senator. 

Officers elected for the next three years are President, Frank P. 
Graves, President of the University of the State of New York; 
Vice President, Marjorie H. Nicolson, Dean, Smith College; Sec- 
retary, William A. Shimer (re-elected) ; Treasurer, Whitney H. 
Shepardson, Vice-President of the International Railways of 
Central America and Trustee, Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 
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OYD W. REEVES, Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 

Education appointed by President Roosevelt, described the 
purpose and functions of that body to the National Education 
Association. This committee, which is to study the ‘‘whole sub- 
ject of Federal relationship to State and local conduct of educa- 
tion,’’ was appointed to give some recommendations to the Presi- 
dent concerning the future program of federal education. The 
study of the educational work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
now being made by the American Youth Commission, will be 
available for consideration by the Advisory Committee. The 
personnel of the committee is composed of laymen from various 
fields—business, government, labor, and education. The report 
and recommendations of the committee are to be completed in time 
for review by the President and Congress this winter. 


URING the last four years the government has expended nearly 
half a billion dollars on education. Part of this has been 
applied directly to educational activities, and part has been in 
the form of grants to states and communities. The proposed Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher bill and other proposed legislation would 
greatly increase federal expenditures for education. 


AN ADDRESS before the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman, made the observation 
that medical students, because of the specific requirements in their 
pre-medical courses, are deficient in the realm of subjects related 
to our social and economic structure. It is the exceptional stu- 
dent who is able to have adequate preparation in language, history, 
psychology, economies, biology, chemistry and physics. In their 
medical training many students are handicapped by excessive de- 
partmentalization, so that they do not achieve an adequate unified 
background in prevention and public health, and in the social and 
economic phases of medical practice. ’ 
MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, for the seventeenth year, 
will be observed November 7-13. The emphasis this year is 
to be: ‘‘Education and our National Life.’’ Celebration of the 
Horace Mann Centennial and the Constitution Sesqui-centennial 
give added importance to this year’s observance. 
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HE SECOND National Conference on Educational Broadcast- 
ing is to be held in Chicago, November 29—December 1. The 
American system of broadcasting, an evaluation of broadcasting 
from the point of view of the listener, educational broadcasting, 
and the future of radio are to be the topics of the general sessions. 


IRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN College will be host to the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities at the annual meeting to be held 
in Birmingham, Alabama, November 8-9. On the speakers list 
will be: Pierre Frédérix, distinguished French essayist and 
novelist ; Philip N. Youtz, Director, Brooklyn Museums; Arthur 
F. Whittem, Dean and Chairman of the Commission on Extension 
Courses, Harvard University; Harold A. Gaudin, President of 
Loyola University, New Orleans; John Temple Graves II, of the 
Birmingham Age-Herald; Payson Smith, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University; P. W. Stansbury, Director of 
Graduate Study, University of Toledo; Raymond A. Kent, Presi- 
dent of Louisville University ; and Homer P. Rainey, Director cf 
the American Youth Commission. 


THE COURTS DEFINE “PROPER EDUCATION” 


HE Honorable James A. Delehanty, Judge in the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York County, has given a vehement and eloquent 
definition of proper education. A will brought to the scholarly 
judge provided that the income from certain book rights and 
royalties held in trust should be invested and reinvested and the 
income, or as much of the principal as the trustee deemed neces- 
sary, should be used for the proper education of a brother of the 
decedent. It was the duty of the judge to determine the duration 
of such trust. ‘‘To solve it,’’ said Surrogate Delehanty, ‘‘the 
court is required to say what the testator, an author, translator, 
psychiatrist and physician, meant by proper education.’’ His 
dictum follows in excerpt: 


Decision 


Is education a quality or a process? Like the attainment of 
one’s majority is it something accomplished at a given moment in 
time? Is it something proved to exist by possession of an earned 
diploma signifying that one has been awarded a degree in arts 
or the sciences, in law or medicine, in philosophy or philology ? 
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In the synthesis which is education both ethic and science find 
place. How does this synthesis come into existence? Once it 
was believed that the mind of the child was a receptacle which 
could be filled with knowledge and operative moral principle sim- 
ply through constant repetition by teachers. The discipline of 
formal study and instruction is a part of education but so also are 
all the experiences of life, the aspects of nature, the humdrum 
and the unexpected happenings of a social existence among one’s 
fellows. All contribute to the unfolding and the maturing of the 
mind and character of man. ‘‘Education is a broad and compre- 
hensive term. It has been defined as ‘the process of developing 
and training the powers and capabilities of human beings.’ To 
educate, according to one of Webster’s definitions is ‘to prepare 
and fit for any calling or business, or for activity and usefulness 
in life.’ Education may be particularly directed to either the 
mental, moral, or physical powers and faculties, but in its broadest 
and best sense it relates to them all.’” 

Gradually for an educated man the isolation of experienced 
occurrences fades out. Events begin to imply one another. There 
is a sharper and sharper appreciation of the context within which 
experience happens; of the remoter consequences involved in 
action. A special power of discernment evolves. When this 
power enables one to distinguish the true from the false in cases 
where a plausible argument may be made as well for the wrong as 
for the right we may call it (adopting the phrase of Newman) 
the illative sense. It is characteristic of everybody of specialized 
training that in the field of his specialization he has developed this 
illative sense. Though some are not as well endowed with it as 
others, it must be present to some degree if an education has begun 
to come within sight of its completion. 

The illative sense in both practical and moral life is the mark of 
a free and educated man. It enables him to deal efficiently with 
the problems posed by his social and material environments. Since 
for its perfection it is needful that man should have both knowl- 
edge in abundance and maturity of character, it may be said that 
the synthesis which is education completes itself pari passu with 
the perfection of this power of discernment. To reach this goal 
there is needed more than schooling; which is a principal reason 

1 Mt. Hermon Boys’ School v. Gill, 145 Mass. 139, 146. 
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for declining to identify school and education. Experience be- 
yond the school and experiment in every direction are quite as 
necessary as the formal instruction of the classroom. How long 
instruction, experience and experiment must be continued turns 
on the individual under consideration. Plato attributes to Solon, 
the Lawgiver, the saying already proverbial in Plato’s time: ‘‘I 
grow old ever learning many things.’’ Lipsius quotes the Latin 
version, ‘‘ Assidue addiscens ad senium venio.’’ The aged Seneca 
in his Epistles elaborates on the proverb: 

‘‘Tam diu discendum est, quam diu nescias, et, si proverbio 
eredimus, quam diu vivas. Nec ulli hoc rei magis convenit, quam 
huic ; tam diu discendum est quemadmodum vivas, quam diu vivis. 
Ego tamen hic aliquid et doceo. Quaeris quid doceam? Etiam 
seni esse discendum.’’ 

In Professor Gummere’s non-literal translation the Latin says: 

‘*You should keep learning as long as you are ignorant,—even 
to the end of your life, if there is anything in the proverb. And 
the proverb suits the present case as well as any: ‘As long as you 
live, keep learning how to live.’ For all that, there is also some- 
thing which I can teach in that school. You ask, do you, what I 
ean teach? That even an old man should keep learning.’”* 

* #* * *# 

Perhaps this brother of deceased has the spark of genius. If so 
his education will never end in this life. As he learns, deeper and 
wider his insight will extend but his curiosity (the mark of a 
student) will never find complete satisfaction. He will serve to 
illustrate a paradox: the most completely educated of men are also 
the least completely educated. Such men outgrow their early 
teachers but they continue the educational process by turning 
to the instructions afforded by the union of fact and imagination 
and ever show an inexhaustible docility in face of this greatest 
of all teaching combinations. I¢ is only the clod who may speak 
of his education in the past tense. By so doing he confesses that 
he has surrendered his claim to curiosity (if indeed he ever had 
any) and is ready to settle with life if only it will make him fat, 
numb and secure. 

What kind of man this beneficiary will become is beyond know- 
ing by the court. The will evidences that the testator regarded 

2 Seneca Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales 148—Loeb’s Classical Library. 
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him with affection. As a scholarly man himself he hoped that 
this younger brother would develop unmistakably as a man of 
quality. He doubtless foresaw that should this take place the 
process of his education would be endless. The testator therefore 
intended this fund to be available even to its exhaustion for the 
entire life of the beneficiary. What remains at his death, if any- 
thing, will go to the residuary legatee. 





DOCTOR KELLY SPEAKS AT WORLD EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE IN TOKYO 


Doctor ROBERT L. KELLY, Executive Secretary Emeritus, 
was one of the chief speakers at the World Education Con- 


ference held in Tokyo, Japan, August 2-7. He presided over the 
College and University Section of this conference. 

Doctor Kelly read a paper on ‘‘The American College of the 
Future’’ in which he denied that there was an essential emphasis 
on uniformity or standardization but rather that the American 
college recognizes ‘‘positive values in variety, in differentiation, 
and in flexibility.’’ He predicted that ‘‘colleges will be challenged 
to demonstrate their usefulness by making public clear statements 
of their objectives and will be judged in terms of the success with 
which these objectives are realized.’’ 

‘‘The general assurance that institutions are to be judged in 
terms of their demonstrated merits,’’ continued Doctor Kelly, 
‘‘has much to do in determining the future of American educa- 
tion. The pessimist will say that the exercise of so much liberty 
will result in confusion if not in chaos. In so saying, he fails to 
take into consideration a number of contributory factors. "What 
appears at first sight to be confusion, proves upon fuller under- 
standing to be at least potential harmony. The freedom from 
external control of our institutions carries with it a multitude of 
complementary responsibilities. American educators recognize 
these responsibilities and are striving to meet them.’’ 

Doctor Kelly called attention to the shift in the programs of 
American colleges and universities from teaching to socialization 
of education, as manifested particularly in research and profes- 
sional education. ‘‘Not only are the graduate schools promoting 
research,’’ he said, ‘‘but they are emphasizing the human values 
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which inhere in their discoveries that are developing men and 
women qualified to conduct the remarkable researches which have 
become a conspicuous part of every great agency in our industrial 
and political life.’’ 

‘The most significant trends,’’ Doctor Kelly stated in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘are found within the realm of function, and the outstand- 
ing function of the American college is concerned with the texture 
of mind, the personality and character of the students. The de- 
velopment of subject matter through the extension of the bounds 
of knowledge, indispensable as it is, becomes a means to the great 
end of promoting the general welfare through the persons who 
make our citizenship. ’’ 

The World Education Conference was held at Tokyo Imperial 
University. Registrations included nearly nine hundred foreign 
delegates and about two thousand Japanese. Because of the war 
situation, the Chinese delegates withdrew before the opening of 
the session. The American delegates totaled over four hundred 
and fifty. 

The College and University Section adopted the following 
resolutions which tended to stimulate international peace: 


1, (a) That steps be taken to bring about an exchange of 
professors between universities in different countries with a 
view to foster international goodwill and understanding. 

(b) That facilities be provided for students of different 
countries to visit and study in countries other than their own 
to achieve the same purpose. 

2. (a) That a request be made to the officers of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to devote a substantial 
amount of space to the promotion of international goodwill 
by the publication of articles dealing with educational needs 
and ideals of different lands, stressing the fundamental one- 
ness of the whole problem. 

(b) That the universities of the world cooperate in the 
study of the social sciences so that the whole problem of 
human relationships may come under one comprehensive 
study. 











FORMER PRESIDENT OF ASSOCIATION RETIRES 


AMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND retired on July 1, 1937, as 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. His retirement is an 
epochal event in the history of higher education. To posterity 
he leaves two notable monuments—Vanderbilt University and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. May 
he enjoy good health for many more years and the prospect of 
greater prestige for his two monuments. 

Vanderbilt University was a comparatively small institution 
only eleven years old when Chancellor Kirkland joined its fac- 
ulty in 1886 as professor of Latin. After seven years in this 
position, he became its second chancellor in 1893. The University 
evolved as his lengthened shadow during his chancellorship of 
forty-four years. 

Under Chancellor Kirkland’s administration, the resources of 
the University have attained magnificent proportions. The pro- 
ductive endowment funds now total $22,000,000. There is a total 
annual income of $1,500,000. The value of the physical plant is 
placed at $6,500,000. There has been a most conspicuous faculty 
group. The student body has been of the highest type. It has 
increased considerably in numbers during recent years. The 
alumni, whose records are the real test of the efficiency of a col- 
lege, have attained to positions of highest distinction. Many have 
held high office in church and state. They include justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, United States Senators, governors, 
college presidents, great physicians, bishops, and very successful 
heads of great industries. 

The background and training for his later successes include 
early home life in a Southern Methodist parsonage of South Caro- 
lina, collegiate training at Wofford College, and university train- 
ing in Europe, principally at the University of Leipzig. 

Bold and fearless has he been in support of projects and ideals 
that he considered best for Vanderbilt, as well as for higher edu- 
cation in general. He has been a steady protagonist of liberal 
arts culture. Never had he any patience for what seemed shoddy, 
immature, or opportunistic. The high standards he maintained 
at Vanderbilt have had great influence among the leaders of edu- 
cation in the South. 
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The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is a product of his thought and ambition for advancement of col- 
legiate education in the Southern States. He was responsible for 
its organization in the autumn of 1895. Its aims were and are to 
have the southern schools and colleges codperate in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and to elevate standards of scholarship. At the 
time of its organization there was much confusion concerning col- 
legiate standards. Practically all the colleges were maintaining 
preparatory departments. Some which called themselves univer- 
sities were really little more than preparatory schools. Chancellor 
Kirkland served as the first secretary-treasurer during a period 
of thirteen years. He was president of the Association on two 
occasions and has been president emeritus since 1928. Incalcu- 
lable have been the results of the elevation of standards in the 
realm of higher education, as well as in the secondary field. 

Chancellor Kirkland was the tenth president of the Association 
of American Colleges, serving in that office during the year 1924- 
1925. 

From 1920 to 1923, he was Chairman of the National Confer- 
ence Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The work of this committee has been of conspicuous value in 
recent elevation of college and secondary school standards that 
has developed notably in the regional standardizing associations. 

Chancellor Kirkland has found occasion during his very busy 
life to serve on many other boards, state and national. He has 
been a member of the Slater Board for twenty years. For two 
years he was secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation and for two years was chairman of the same board. 
In Tennessee he has been a member of the State Geological Com- 
mission for nearly thirty years and of its Forest Conservation 
Board for fourteen years. For two years he was a member of the 
Tennessee Textbook Commission. . 

In addition to editing the satires and epistles of Horace in the 
early days when he taught Latin and Greek, he has in later years 
been the author of numerous monographs and articles published 
in philological and educational magazines. 

The Chancellor’s chief hobby is the raising and developing of 
unusual types of irises. His flower garden behind the Chancel- 
lor’s House on the Vanderbilt campus has been for some years one 
of the chief points of interest in the City of Nashville. 
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In his retirement, the Chancellor will continue as a member of 
the Vanderbilt Board of Trust, Vice-Chairman of its Executive 
Committee, and for the current year the President of the Southern 
University Conference, of which he was one of the chief organizers 
some four years ago. At the 1937 commencement, he concluded 
the commitment of Vanderbilt University to the alumni, trustees, 
faculty, and other friends with these words: 


‘‘My boat is moored upon the strand, 
My gaze is toward the open sea, 
I hold the tiller in my hand 
And wait the tide that calls for me.’’ 





STIMULATING AN APPETITE FOR ART 


GEORGE RICKEY 
ALUMNUS BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD—FORMER TEACHER AT GROTON SCHOOL 


[F you want your art education to stimulate an appetite for art, 

rather than to create a taste for certain specimens of it, serve 
up to your students the contemporary art which comes from the 
same background as the students. The work of the great artists 
of the past will be better understood as the contemporary art of 
past generations. 

One good way of serving up that contemporary art is to let an 
artist come to your college, not to teach, not to inspire the com- 
munity with his personality, but to paint. Let him paint a mural 
on the walls within which the college lives, let him make an addi- 
tion to the material fabric of the place. 

His purpose will be to paint a mural that will be a sincere 
interpretation (there can be as many interpretations as there are 
artists) of the life of the community—not so much the limited 
college community as the larger social and economic background 
of which the college is a part. Such a painting will ‘‘function”’ 
in the lives of those who see it. 

The artist enlists the help of those students whd have talent or 
inclination for the actual practice of the arts. They will help the 
artist decide on the subject matter to be used. They will suggest 
the method of treatment which will enable the subject matter to 
assume maximum significance. The experience of the artist will 
solve technical and artistic problems. The students will help him 
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collect material, and will gather it from the families, farms, fac- 
tories, stores, scenery, people, among whom they live—the things 
in human life and nature with which they are familiar. They 
will help him with the cartoons, enlarge sketches, transfer draw- 
ings to the wall, fill in ground tones or underpaintings—the many 
things which in a large mural can be adequately done by someone 
other than the artist, under his supervision, and which in them- 
selves help the understanding of art. 

Those who want to learn to draw and paint will become pro- 
ficient much more rapidly if they have a sense of purpose, such 
as would be felt in helping an artist do a sincere and useful piece 
of work. No matter how earnestly they work at studio painting, 
no matter how brilliantly they are criticized, their progress is slow 
and uninspired and they tend to become a credit to their teacher 
rather than contributors to culture. A student, however inept, if 
sent out to gather material for the mural, say the typical barns of 
the neighborhood, will bring back sketches of those barns much 
better understood, much more economically rendered, than if he 
had happened to paint a barn because it seemed to be a good idea 
or a pleasing subject. In the latter case he would flounder, won- 
der what was important, try trick effects, or try to be arty; in the 
former he would go directly to the point and produce a much more 
simple and beautiful sketch, and learn more, both about the barn 
and the art of painting, in the process. The same would be true 
of flowers, trees, hills, farm animals, factories, and people. The 
success of the student would be measured, not by the skill ac- 
quired, but by the depth of understanding that was developed. 
I believe that this understanding is an enduring element in all 
art, from the prehistoric cave paintings to the bitter satires of 
Goya or George Grosz or the robust rendering of nature of Cour- 
bet or Renoir. I believe also that this understanding cannot be 
developed without a sense of purpose. A very talented student 
would have that sense of purpose within himself, but a very 
talented student would not, or should not, stay in college. The 
less talented will be given a sense of purpose in working for the 
creation of a mural whose link with their lives they understand. 

The rest of the college will profit by it, too. Dartmouth remem- 
bers Orozco’s visit there as a real experience. No community 
could watch a large painting growing in its midst, with treatment 
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which revealed their environment in a new way, without becoming 
intensely interested and discovering that contemporary art has a 
profound connection with contemporary life. They would find 
themselves developing a taste for that contemporary art. 

In the end I believe that this very informal education would do 
much more for the development of skill and understanding of 
drawing and painting in those students who wanted to practice 
them, and would do more for the community as a whole in making 
art a necessary part of life, than dozens of lectures on ‘‘appre- 
ciation.’’ (The history of art has a definite place in the teaching 
of the history of civilization, which is very different from the place 
intended for ‘‘appreciation’’ courses. The goal of courses on the 
history of art should be discovering in the study of the art and 
society of every period the constant which relates art and life in 
our times as well as times past.) 

Because the painting of a good mural is a finite thing which 
cannot be repeated it would be better if the artist departed when 
the mural was finished. A convenient arrangement would be for 
a group of colleges to work out a plan with a group of artists, and 
at the end of the year let the artists move around one. 

Although mural painting fits into the scheme most readily, 
other forms of art are possible. For instance an etcher might 
undertake a community project in studying the flora and fauna of 
the district or the joys and woes of the local tenant farmers. 
Collective illustration of books might be possible. Even por- 
traiture might be made a group undertaking. Lithography, wood- 
block printing, or sculpture could be used for the development of 
cooperative effort, using student talent and human experience, 
under the leadership of a professional artist, to create works of 
art which will have significance for the whole community. The 
important thing is that students be given worthwhile jobs to do 
rather than lessons to be learned. If the subject remains for them 
more important than the teaching of it (it is so often the reverse), 
they will begin to learn by themselves things that cannot be taught. 
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THE UNION OF THE ARTS IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE* 


ERIC T. CLARKE 
DIRECTOR OF ASSOCIATION CONCERT PROJECT 


LATE last fall, after having attended the three Regional Con- 

ferences of the Association of American Colleges and made 
side visits to a baker’s dozen of colleges, I awoke with yet another 
interesting discovery of the obvious: that those colleges which 
didn’t accredit the arts had invariably been more interesting than 
those which did. In every one of the colleges that had art de- 
partments, the faculty in music, drama, etc., were all so absorbed 
in taking care of the students who had enrolled that little or no 
time was left for the many more who hadn’t. Nor did the ad- 
ministrators seem to expect anything else. If I mentioned one of 
the arts, the executive would immediately point with pride to the 
department in the subject. Having organized a department and 
offered courses in the subject, the administration office felt that it 
had done right by our Nell. 

The colleges giving no credit in the arts, even if they had little 
to show, at least seemed aware of the artistic needs of the stu- 
dents. They weren’t prepossessed with attention to a few; they 
took it for granted that any artistic activity must be fitted some- 
how into the students’ daily life—and they weren’t likely to let 
these arts disturb the formal studies. Thus, at these colleges, the 
arts, so far as they went, struck me as being on a more solid foot- 
ing, as a better preparation for later life. . 

It would seem on the face of it that we who work in colleges 
where there are art departments stand at a disadvantage in any 
attempt to unite them. Our first duty is toward those who have 
enrolled in our courses, so that it is always harder for the many 
where the few are concerned. Departmentalization is the bane of 
higher general culture. And we are departments. 

I know there must be exceptions to this generality. But if 
there should be any sizable number of colleges where the depart- 

* Digest of an address to the Conference of Teachers of the Arts in Liberal 
Arts Colleges held at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, April 30 to 
May 1, 1937. 
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ments in the arts are so wrapped up in their own affairs as to 
have no time for outsiders, we must face the question whether we 
and our brethren are fit partners for any union of the arts that is 
to endure. 

It may as well be admitted among ourselves that we are in a 
sense queer. No ordinary person may let the arts dominate over 
his daily work. The very fact that we have given in to the temp- 
tation sets us apart from ordinary human kind. The more we 
follow our pet subject the farther do we get from understanding 
what it should mean in the life of the average citizen. Having 
chosen to teach, we are tempted to mould our students in our own 
form, to get them to see, hear, and feel as we do, to let them enjoy 
the experiences we enjoy. The colleges where we work are quick 
to deny that they are out to make artists, but can we all honestly 
say that we aren’t? How much of all we include in our courses 
of instruction really has its place in a liberal education? 

We may talk freely of general culture in the arts. We may 
hold up to scorn the type of professor who demands the exclusive 
attention of his students to his particular subject and who denies 
them the cultural influence of ours. But are we in the arts free 
from this defect? How often do we take a promising student in 
our own subject and deliberately urge him toward others for his 
own good? How often do we urge him even toward the other 
arts? What, in short, is the relationship between my art, your 
art, and a general education? 

Another rediscovery of an old truth may bring the answer. 

The discovery is that there isn’t time, and never can be time 
enough, to acquaint people with the arts by direct instruction. 
Those who take your course may not have time for mine. How- 
ever many students may enroll in our arts courses, there will 
always remain many more who don’t. What can we do for them? 
Give them an occasional show, or a concert, and otherwise leave 
them in outer darkness? That, in fact, is what most of us do. 
That is what the heads of our institutions have, for the most part, 
been content that we should do. They recognize us as depart- 
ments and as a cultural atmosphere, but what more? 

Now this attitude may be justified in a professor of languages. 
If you don’t take Greek, you won’t know Greek and you won’t 
get the general culture that Greek might give you. But for any 
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one of us to treat his art as mere subject matter or as so much 
cultural decoration is inexcusable. The administration office we 
might excuse, but not ourselves. For to do so is to ignore the 
most important fact about the arts. 

The arts are a cultural solvent. They permeate liberal culture 
in all its forms. I cannot call to mind a single subject that hasn’t 
been influenced by the arts—that cannot properly be approached 
through the arts, or at least illustrated by them. The trouble is 
that our colleagues don’t all see this. They grew up otherwise, 
and they, too, teach as they were taught. 

Let us forget our own courses awhile. Suppose we think in- 
stead of our colleagues’ courses and of the students enrolled in 
them. Isn’t there some way in which we may inject our solvents, 
spray them, and let them soak in? Isn’t there some way of 
reminding old students of the arts in such a manner that they 
meet them at every turn and cannot escape? I believe there is, 
and have been trying an experiment in this direction. 

The experiment is simple enough. It consists in making a com- 
plete circuit of the college, going to each professor in turn, and 
putting the same open question: ‘‘What can my subject con- 
tribute to you in the teaching of yours?’’—and then making notes 
of the ideas as they grow out of the conversation. Next, to have 
the professors of the other arts, including the drama and the 
dance, if you please, each do the same thing. Lastly, to have 
these arts professors visit one another—they’ll probably have 
forgotten to think of doing that. 

I had not gone far in my rounds at Bard College when I came 
to the German Department. Professor Frauenfelder said, ‘‘ Yes, 
those German Lieder records, of course, they’ll help my students 
with pronunciation, but I want something else besides. I can’t 
teach German literature properly if I don’t give my students 
some idea of German romanticism. Couldn’t you help me im- 
press them with the development of German romantic opera and 
the Wagnerian cult?’’ 

Yes, I thought this possible. Moreover we might show his stu- 
dents that painting which Anton von Werner made after the war 
of 1870, called, ‘‘Dictating the Terms of Peace.’’ The picture 
shows Thiers crumpled in his chair, Favre cowering before an im- 
mense Bismarck who stands near, bursting with grandeur. Then 
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we might play Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Heldenleben,’’ and so give the 
German class, in sight and sound, some idea of the state of mind 
which dominated German literature a generation ago, and led 
Germany straight toward the World War. 

You see, in this matter of cultural solvents you are dealing 
with the personality of the teacher even more than with his sub- 
ject. You may draw a blank with the Latin teacher; no musician 
ever expects much in the way of correlation with his subject, but 
then again, you may find one who will ask whether you can pro- 
vide him with some early Latin hymns, or whether you happen, 
by the way, to know the tune of that ribald song which Julius 
Caesar’s soldiers sang as they marched behind him. It all 
depends upon the professor. 

One by one, in various colleges, I am gradually hunting out the 
individual teachers in arts departments who are interested in cor- 
relation—that is, in bringing their subject to the students who 
are not enrolled in their courses. 

There is really nothing new in this. Beginnings have been 
made from the other end, but particularly by departments of 
social sciences which have tried to gather for themselves material 
which will take their students into the arts. The Department of 
History at Harvard is perhaps the foremost in this respect, and 
the publication of the Harvard scheme of correlative reading is a 
magnificent beginning. But its approach is of necessity literary. 
I do not know of any arts departments at Harvard which supply 
to others any illustrative material which may be seen or heard. 

We now come to the question: What form is this interdepart- 
mental cooperation to take? Under whose auspices—for this is 
the crux of the matter—are these illustrations from the arts to be 
presented? A recent experience brought the answer to me 
vividly. 

At a western college last fall, the professor of history said he 
would like to have some musice] illustrations of the periods which 
he was studying with his class. He could show his students pic- 
tures of art and architecture; he could read them poetry; but 
musie was different. He would like some phonograph recordings. 
But he said, ‘‘I don’t want the music department coming in here 
and taking up the time of my students with its details and pet 
ideas. We have a course to get through. I want to have the 
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material and to introduce it in my own way and at my own 
time.’’ 

This struck me as narrow-minded. I came away thinking that 
not much good could be done if the music department was to be 
at the mercy of the history professor. And yet, I think he was 
right. Our presence may be necessary to act, perform, demon- 
strate, but if so, we must remember that we are at the professor’s 
service and subject to the limitations of his time and to the limi- 
tations of his understanding. Can we, anyhow, pass into his stu- 
dents any more than will trickle through his funnel? Isn’t it he, 
as well as his students, whom we are trying to broaden? After 
all, most professors were chosen more for their sharpened ability 
in their special line than for any breadth of interest around it. 
Would it be reasonable, then, to expect any immediate welcome 
to correlative ideas? Changes that will lead to a more liberal 
teaching of formal subjects can only come slowly, and, as I see 
it, we must be delighted if any of our material is wanted at all. 

In spite of difficulties, in spite of details, in spite of professors, 
we must go on working toward the relationship between my art 
and your art and a general education. 











CAMPUS ORGANIZATION OF THE FINE ARTS 


FRANK A. WAUGH 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Fine Arts CouNcIL, MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 


CURIOUS and important chapter in the history of American 

education remains to be written describing the development of 
the fine arts in the land grant colleges, especially in connection 
with the curricula in agriculture and home economics. These 
institutions, curiously liberal in their general outlook, have never- 
theless held to a definite prejudice against the dead languages and 
the fine arts. In the case of the fine arts this prejudice has slowly 
but steadily weakened. Highly effective courses in drawing, for 
example, were long ago famous at Michigan State College, and 
the musie department has for many years been an outstanding 
achievement at Kansas State College. These are typical. 

Developments at Massachusetts State College have followed the 
average course, possibly retarded slightly by the fact that, until 
recently, home economics was not a settled feature in the program. 
At the same time, some of the material of the fine arts, and much 
of the essential spirit, have developed in established departments. 
Poetry and drama have received generous emphasis in the depart- 
ment of languages. Music has always been practiced, and to 
some extent taught. A professional course in landscape architec- 
ture has necessarily built up its work in the spirit of the fine arts 
and in connection with these courses some architecture has been 
taught. At the same time definite instruction has been given in 
the history of art and in art appreciation. 

Now with the growth of the institution and the enlargement of 
its scope, a stronger demand for work in the field of fine arts has 
arisen. But instead of inserting into the organization the con- 
ventional department of fine arts, Massachusetts State College 
has elected to develop this field through the integration of work 
already on the campus. Thus, a Fine Arts Council has been ap- 
pointed by President Hugh P. Baker, the duties of which stand- 
ing committee include the correlation of existing courses, the 
encouragement of new art interests and the study of possible 
extensions. 
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While this committee has done nothing revolutionary, it has 
indeed made some progress. The departments most interested 
in the fine arts are represented on the Committee and have joined 
forces with real enthusiasm. It is easy to realize how much bet- 
ter this situation is than one, such as frequently arises, in which 
various departments openly or secretly compete with one another. 

A typical example of the activities of the Fine Arts Council was 
the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Fantasy’’ staged during the spring of 
1936. The English Department adapted certain scenes from the 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ of Shakespeare ; the Music Depart- 
ment took the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s’’ music of Mendelssohn and 
arranged it to fit this adaptation; the rather important scenery 
was designed and constructed by the Landscape Architecture 
Department; the costumes were designed and produced by the 
Home Economics Department; the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for women arranged some highly effective dances to corre- 
spond with the other parts of the ‘‘ Fantasy’’ ; while finally another 
teacher of English prepared a speaking chorus, taken almost 
bodily from the Shakespearean lines, and for this chorus trained a 
competent group of students. The actual performance was given 
almost wholly by students. Meanwhile five separate college 
departments, some twenty instructors and perhaps one hundred 
students had been zealously working together in a substantial 
common enterprise. 

During the present college year the Fine Arts Council has 
arranged a series of weekly meetings and conferences to occupy 
the late afternoon after classes each Tuesday. These include 
exhibitions of paintings, etchings, ete., with explanatory talks, 
poetry readings, several musical programs, art dances, art movies, 
and similar popular offerings. These programs provide a con- 
tinuing focus of art interests for the campus. 

Meantime many other musical and dramatic events are spon- 
sored by several departments or groups and a number of ex- 
hibitions of high class pictures are kept up throughout the college 
year. These picture exhibitions, which have long been a feature 
of campus life, were first instituted by the Department of Land- 
scape Architecture for the benefit of professional students and are 
now continued under the aegis of the Fire Arts Council. 
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On this campus at least this cooperative method is greatly pre- 
ferred to the conventional department of ‘‘art’’ which nearly 
always proves to be a department of painting, broadly oblivious 
to all manifestations of the fine arts outside its own walls. Per- 
haps it would be possible, even in a university where fine arts 
already functions as an independent department, to organize a 
Fine Arts Council and to achieve some degree of effective coopera- 
tion. If, as usual, music and ‘‘art’’ exist as the stronger depart- 
ments, perhaps alongside architecture, these strong and well 
established groups should obviously take the lead by building up 
a field of cooperative enterprise into which could be drawn 
eventually other campus groups, as those engaged in crafts, cos- 
tume design, dramatics, poetry and many others. 





THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT LOOKS AT THE COLLEGE 
LIBRARIAN* 


GUY E. SNAVELY 


Pus college president looks upon a college librarian as a teach- 

ing colleague. In a way the librarian, like the dean, the 
registrar, the bursar, the purchasing agent and the president him- 
self, is an administrative officer. Unlike these other officers, the 
librarian is, however, more intimately connected with the teaching 
phase of the college rather than with administration. In a liberal 
arts college especially it is most desirable that the librarian be of 
more value as a teacher than as an administrator. In fact, in a 
liberal arts college the dean and the registrar, and even the presi- 
dent, would do well to teach at least one class. During my years 
as a college president, I have insisted on sharing the teaching joys 
and experiences with my faculty colleagues. 

Obviously the college librarian could and would function better 
if he were the master in one of the academic fields. The two out- 
standing authorities in the training of librarians among my good 
friends hold the doctor of philosophy degree. One obtained his 
doctorate in the sciences and the other in English. The librarian 
at Birmingham-Southern College for the past few years obtained 


* Address before a joint meeting of the College and Reference Section and 
the College Library Advisory Board of the American Library Association, 
New York City, June 21 to 26. 
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his doctor’s degree in English. With such a background as is 
obtained by the rigorous requirements of the doctorate, the li- 
brarian is readily on a par with his colleagues who man the vari- 
ous academic departments. 

The desirability of technical training for the college librarian 
is axiomatic. Along the way, whether in library school or in col- 
lege and university, the college librarian should by all means 
obtain a reading knowledge of French and German. The many 
references to magazines and titles in these two languages on the 
part of learned faculty members make a knowledge of these lan- 
guages sine qua non for the college librarian. 

With this preliminary view of the background of my teaching 
colleague, the college librarian, I commend to him some practices 
that will make most effective his teaching mission in the college. 
Without seeming to presume that my personal experience is 
worthy of statement as a theory that will work universally, I shall 
indicate some of the practices that our librarians and I have 
evolved during the past sixteen years of my presidency at Bir- 
mingham-Southern College. 

The practices to be mentioned do contribute greatly to the edu- . 
cational progress of the college. An increase in the number of 
books being used by students is a fine index. Obviously, the 
quality in the results cannot be measured. 

Like the good librarian in any good college, the director of our 
library arranges ‘‘tours of instruction,’’ whereby groups of new 
students are given this work each semester. These explanatory 
tours cover a period of several weeks. They are made in coopera- 
tion with the English department. The student is thus enabled 
early to find his way about in the library. 

Recommended reading lists published in the college paper and 
posted on the bulletin boards have been most stimulating to in- 
creased interest in usage of the college library. Brief chapel talks 
from time to time by the librarian, if he is a convincing speaker, 
or by other members of the faculty and even by advanced stu- 
dents have proved quite valuable. 

The most stimulating feature of the work done by our chief 
librarian during the past two years is the direction of a course 
in recreational reading. Large sections have enrolled in these 
classes. The guidance and inspiration given by the librarian have 
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increased quite noticeably the interest in reading among a great 
number of our students. 

For the benefit of the class in recreational reading a list of 
books, divided according to the various fields, is given to each 
member of the class. The books mentioned on the list are segre- 
gated in a separate room. Because of the guidance involved in 
reading on the part of students, our ‘‘ Browsing Room’’ has taken 
on a new lease on life. Contrary to the reports I have heard 
recently from other colleges, the ‘‘Browsing Room’’ has become 
a very decided influential feature of the work of the library. 
It has ceased to be the place for the display of new books or books 
of historical interest or books with fancy bindings or books of 
any other unique type. 

Another good practice that has stimulated interest in greater 
usage of the library is the setting aside of ‘‘Library Week’’ as a 
part of the calendar of the college year. During this week, our 
librarian—who happens to be a very engaging speaker—presents 
the matter at the first general convocation of the week. Interest- 
ing exhibits are located in cases convenient to students entering 
the library for routine purposes. Special bulletins and posters 
are placed conspicuously. 

Would that I had had such stimuli to better organized and 
better directed reading when I enrolled in college! Living in a 
suburban community fifteen miles from the seat of the university, 
I had much leisure time between classes and waiting for the late 
afternoon train which served the commuters. With no posters, 
no bulletins, no displays, no ‘‘tours of inspection,’’ no addresses 
from the rostrum, I browsed at random among the biographies, 
histories and other types of literature which I found in the myriad 
of books—the first glance of which simply overwhelmed me when 
I stepped into one of the large reading rooms of the university. 
The opportunities seemed so limitless in comparison to the few 
books I was able to purchase and borrow in the small hamlet where 
I lived, which could not possibly afford even a’ rental library. 
The change from grade schools to university was made without 
benefit of high-school training: the college preparation was ob- 
tained through a local minister as a private tutor. Naturally the 
clergyman’s personal library was enticing, but the grind of pre- 
paring daily lessons in Vergil’s Aeneid, Homer’s Iliad, assigned 
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English classics and quadratic equations left no time for parallel 
or other reading. 

The college librarian can do much to prevent the maximum con- 
tribution to the teaching program of the college if he does not 
have the thorough appreciation of the responsibility of his posi- 
tion as a teacher. Fatal to the idea I have in mind would be a 
librarian who looks upon his position solely as an administrative 
one. If he is lacking in tact, patience and ability to explain and 
anticipate the wants of college students, he has failed to obtain 
the vision of his task. As a successful faculty member, he should 
maintain order in the reading room by being kindly and tactfully 
firm. He too must have that elusive and indefinable quality 
known as personality—without which no teacher is worthy of 
the name. 

Thinking in terms of the liberal arts college rather than of the 
professional school or university, I feel also that the librarian 
should be somewhat of a personnel officer. I am not yet per- 
suaded that all personnel work in college, including vocational 
guidance and advice of a similar sort, should be relegated to a 
personnel officer. Every professor, as well as the president, the 
dean and the librarian, should be vitally interested in each indi- 
vidual student. He should also have the sympathy and capacity 
to be personally helpful to the students he aims to instruct. 

The college librarian may seem successful if he can spend an- 
nually so many thousands of dollars. Thus he may meet require- 
ments of standardizing agencies. I think he has a greater respon- 
sibility to help individual faculty members and other officers select 
needed books than to stimulate each department to buy its full 
quota of books each year. I am commencing to lose faith in the 
library standard of regional associations which stresses amount of 
money spent and the number of books bought than the exact type 
of books needed at certain times by various departments. Al- 
though I have been secretary-treasurer of one of these associations 
for twelve years and a member of its commission on institutions 
of higher education, I am commencing to feel more and more that 
it is not important at all for a small college to buy five thousand 
dollars worth of books a year. The college might readily buy 
two thousand dollars worth of well-selected books one year and 
two or three years later, under certain conditions, spend five to 
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six times as much money for books needed for the development 
of courses in various individual departments. 

In short, the college librarian will approximate the ideal if he is 
thoroughly human in his dealings with colleagues and students, 
fully appreciative of changing conditions, alert to meet emer- 
gencies and thoroughly sympathetic with all the problems involved 
in his position. 7 





THE COLLEGE LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT* 


J. PERIAM DANTON © 
LIBRARIAN, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PRESIDEN T SNAVELY has the advantage of me this after- 

noon because this audience, largely composed of librarians, 
is the logical group to profit from the opinions and suggestions 
of a college president looking at college librarians. I, who should 
by the same token be addressing my remarks to college presidents, 
am forced to speak instead to professional colleagues who are 
already familiar with much of the ground I shall have to cover. 
Consequently, I should like you to consider that we are jointly 
addressing ourselves to college presidents, and specifically to the 
Association of American Colleges through its new Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Snavely. 

From that point of view, therefore, I am of course not speaking 
as a librarian in situ about a college president in situ, but rather, 
if you will—and I use the term in a purely philosophical sense— 
as a sort of apotheosis of the college librarian, speculating on the 
president and his library. 

It has been suggested that I consider the several points, which 
might logically fall within my topic, from three angles: (1) prac- 
tices of college presidents which enable the library—and the 
librarian—to make their maximum contributions to the educa- 
tional program of the college; (2) practices of the college presi- 
dent which make it impossible or difficult for the librarian to make 
his maximum contribution to the educational program of the in- 


* Part of an address before a joint meeting of the College and Reference 
Section and the College Library Advisory Board of the American Library 
Association, New York City, June 21 to 26. 
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stitution; (3) unreasonable demands made by the college presi- 
dent. These three elements of my subject are so closely inter- 
related and interdependent that it seems to me they cannot readily 
be considered as existing apart from one another in vacua; in most 
eases it is just as logical to say of a thing that doing it is helpful, 
as it is to say that not doing it is a,deterrent influence. Accord- 
ingly, although I shall attempt to point out what seem to me to 
be desirable and undesirable situations and policies, I shall do so 
by specific elements of the library’s activity rather than from the 
basis of the points of view, I have mentioned. 

I believe that what the college librarian most hopes to find when 
he looks at the college president is an intelligent understanding 
of the function of the modern college library, a genuine interest 
in the activities and success of this part of his own institution, 
and a sympathetic attitude toward it. If the college librarian’s 
look at the college president is not in vain in these respects, every- 
thing else is pretty much of secondary importance, for the help 
and codperation in specific matters which the librarian needs from 
the president will follow almost as a matter of course. Indeed, 
if every college president had this understanding, this interest 
and this attitude of which I speak, my paper would no doubt never 
have been suggested. The mere fact that the library too often is, 
as one college president put it, ‘‘something which I was just going 
to get around to do something about,’’ seems to indicate that the 
librarian is frequently disappointed in his look at the president. 
I hope, however, that some of the comments which I have to make 
may be generally suggestive with respect to the relation of the 
president and the librarian. 

Unfortunately, many of the most serious difficulties and troubles 
of college libraries are financial in their roots, and no matter how 
one may try to avoid it, one is bound to face the fact that some of 
the most fundamental observations to be made regarding the 
attitude of the college president to his library are ones which 
entail increased financial support. This is not merely my per- 
sonal and subjective opinion but the proved judgment of many 
disinterested educators, such as Professor John Dale Russell, of 
the University of Chicago, who has shown that, generally speak- 
ing, too little money is being spent on our college libraries. I 
hasten to add, however, for the benefit of any college presidents 
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who may be present that there are many things, costing nothing 
at all and often actually conserving dollars and cents, which col- 
lege presidents can do, but frequently do not do, and which work 
unquestionably for the increased educational excellence of the 
college. I shall get over as quickly as may be those unpleasant 
but necessary aspects of the subject which have to do with the 
bug-bear of all college presidents—increased expenditures. 

Like every department of a college and, indeed, of most other 
types of institution, the usefulness and excellence of a library 
depend largely upon the quality of its staff and specifically upon 
the administrative head. That, I think, is a sufficiently safe 
axiom, and one to which not only librarians and users of libraries, 
but also college presidents would submit. If we are to be per- 
fectly truthful with ourselves we shall have to concede that college 
presidents have apparently more often than not disregarded this 
fact in the appointment of their librarians. To be more specific, 
and to climb to the far end of the limb, I will say that certainly 
less than a fifth of the presidents in the country have appointed 
librarians who are in every respect worthy of the name—and by 
worthy I mean men and women who, by reason of education, pro- 
fessional training, experience, administrative ability and person- 
ality, are equipped not merely to run libraries efficiently, but also, 
and just as important, to deal on equal terms in matters of edu- 
eation and scholarship with their colleagues on the teaching staff. 
If some of you are tempted to accuse me of exaggeration for the 
sake of making a point, I would say that of the more than eighty 
college libraries which I had occasion to consider three years ago, 
nearly twenty per cent had librarians who had less than four years 
of college education, and another eighteen per cent had librarians 
with no more education than is assured by a bachelor of arts 
degree; nearly fifty per cent had no professional training what- 
ever, and another twenty per cent had less than a year of such 
training. The mean number of years of experience of these li- 
brarians in college and university libraries before coming to their 
present positions was less than two years. And these consider- 
ations, distressing though they are, take no cognizance of the other 
two factors I mentioned, namely, administrative ability and per- 
sonality. It is not, I may add, simply the poor and ‘‘under- 
privileged’’ institutions whose presidents have been guilty of ap- 
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pointing as head of that part of the college which they so fre- 
quently call the ‘‘heart,’’ untrained and inexperienced persons— 
some superannuated professor or worse, the unqualified daughter 
of a powerful member of the Board of Trustees. The presidents 
of some of the oldest and best known colleges have likewise made 
appointments which are nothing short of educational tragedies. 
So long as college presidents are unwilling to pay more than the 
$2,250-$2,500 average salary for their librarianships no improve- 
ment in the situation can be expected, for the type of librarian 
who should be found even in the smallest college simply cannot 
be secured for so little. 

It is not enough, however, that our college libraries have able 
administrators and intelligent educators at their heads; there must 
likewise be good and adequate staffs, and these, to an even greater 
extent, are not generally found in college libraries. I shall not 
belabor the point, but simply mention the fact that the vast 
majority of assistants in such libraries, excepting only those in 
the score or so of top-notch institutions, are receiving not more 
than $1,800 a year, and that these libraries ordinarily have three 
or fewer full-time staff members. On the one hand, the college 
president is apt to complain because his library is not doing all 
he thinks it should, and because he hears from members of the 
faculty that its staff is not educationally and professionally well 
enough equipped to render real service. The next moment that 
same college president refuses point-blank to increase the size or 
the quality of the library personnel. The inference, I think, is 
obvious that a college president will get in his library, as else- 
where, about what he pays for. 

I take it that the other preeminently important factor in a li- 
brary is the provision for books and periodicals, and in this re- 
spect, possibly because money here produces tangible results, the 
college president is a little more easily persuaded. But only a ' 
little. It is still true that the great majority of college libraries 
have less than fifty thousand volumes and spend annually about 
$3,500 for books and periodicals. In scores and scores of libraries 
the figures are a third of those which I have mentioned, and 
result in collections which are utterly and ridiculously inade- 
quate. Yet the college president at least gives lip service to 
the belief that the library is the intellectual center of the college; 
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he claims to be among those who say that the college must prepare 
a student for life, that to do so it should give him a liberal edu- 
cation, the formal part of which depends upon the supplement- 
ing of classroom teaching through the use of a wide variety of 
materials in the library, and the informal part of which, above 
and beyond strictly curricular work, even more demands acquain- 
tance with many books on many subjects. 

I might sum up and substantiate what I have said by referring 
briefly to some figures, quoted by Professor William M. Randall, 
of the University of Chicago, in a recent issue of School and 
Society, comparing certain library factors in the average college 
library with the same factors in a group of twenty libraries which 
were shown to be furnishing adequate—but not extraordinary or 
extravagant—library service. The group of twenty is homo- 
geneous with the total group. Dr. Randall comments: ‘‘It ap- 
pears fair to say, therefore, that what these twenty find necessary 
to spend for adequate libraries cannot be much different from 
what other colleges must spend if they are to have comparable 
service.’? The twenty institutions spent about $17,000 a year 
each for their libraries, which had staffs of five trained librarians 
whose aggregate salaries approximated $9,000. These libraries 
spent about $6,500 a year for books and periodicals and had total 
collections of about 83,000 volumes. In contrast, the average 
library spent only about $10,000 a year, had staffs of three or 
less instead of five, with salaries aggregating $5,000 a year. They 
spent only $3,500 a year for books instead of $6,500, and had 
total book collections of 48,000 volumes instead of 83,000. Speak- 
ing generally, I would submit that if the college president is to 
implement his present-day educational ideology, he must back his 
beliefs in material fashion and provide for greatly increased sup- 
port for his library. 

I am done, for the moment at least, with discussing factors 
which demand financial increases, and I should like to consider 
certain others which, though no less important from the educa- 
tional point of view, do not require increased expenditures. 

The first of these has to do again with the library staff and what 
I might call its recognition by the administration. I hold that 
those who have professional positions in the library are, or should 
be, educators in just as real a sense as are the members of the 
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teaching faculty ; indeed, librarians and their staffs are in many 
places called upon in varying degrees to give formal instruction 
in the use of books and libraries, but too often even the librarian 
has no faculty status while those under him are considered little 
more than clerks. I hasten to add that this situation is unques- 
tionably part of a vicious circle, since the education and training 
which can be secured for the salary which college presidents, by 
and large, are willing to pay do not justify the sort of recogni- 
tion of which I am speaking. I would not, therefore, for a 
moment advocate that recognition tpso facto because certain indi- 
viduals happen to be employed in the library, but I would claim 
as forcefully as I can that if and when the college president has 
the kind of librarian and other professional library workers he 
should have, they should be accorded rank, recognition and op- 
portunities comparable to those of members of the instructional 
staff having similar qualifications. Such a policy will measurably 
increase the esprit de corps of the library staff, will make the 
members of it feel that they really ‘‘belong,’’ and will increase 
the possibilities for codperation between faculty and library. It 
is too often forgotten, I think, that the library is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to certain ends, and that those ends, 
among them the education of students, can be far better attained 
if the librarian and his staff are colleagues of the members of the 
faculty. 

There are several educationally detrimental practices which ob- 
tain in connection with the book budget in many college libraries 
—practices which the president could with little difficulty alter. 
One such practice is the inflexible division of the available book 
funds among the several departments of the college. Such a 
division often makes it impossible for either a department or the 
librarian to profit by a particularly advantageous opportunity, 
or to buy items, no matter how important, the purchase of which 
would overrun the particular appropriation. 

A second, more common and more serious practice is that of 
having unused portions of the book fund revert at the end of the 
year to the general college budget. This practice is indefensible 
in view of the fact that it gives neither the faculty nor the libra- 
rian any incentive to systematic or long-time planning, and since 
it encourages last minute, hurried and unconsidered ordering. 
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Doing away with the practice, it may be pointed out, will ordi- 
narily not cost the institution a cent because any librarian worth 
his salt will see to it that all money is spent before the end of the 
year anyway—but under the reversion policy it is probably less 
well spent than it should be. 

While the responsibility for selecting the majority of the books 
which a library will buy must, in the main, rest with those who 
know individual subjects and who have particular requirements 
for course work—namely, the members of the faculty—it is none 
the less true that the college president should make it possible 
for the librarian to do a considerable amount of purchasing on 
his own. The librarian is, or should be—and I am assuming here 
that our president has secured the kind of librarian he ought to 
have—the one person most familiar with the book collection as a 
whole, the one person most concerned to build up a well-balanced 
collection, the one person best acquainted with the general refer- 
ence and bibiliographic tools which fall in no particular depart- 
mental sphere, and finally, the one person best acquainted with 
bibliographical apparatus. If he is all these the president should 
see to it that a larger proportion of the book funds are in his 
hands than is now frequently the case. 

There was brought to my attention a short while ago a melan- 
choly incident. The president of a well-known New England col- 
lege was persuaded to sign on the dotted line for an expensive set 
of books, the cost of which represented one-twentieth of the total 
amount available for book purchases in that year. Coming as it 
did at a time when the fiscal and academic years were well under 
way, this action resulted in a very serious drain on, and a nearly 
complete disruption of the book budget, to say nothing of the ire 
it aroused on the part of certain faculty members. I grant that 
this is an extreme case which would not often arise, and that in 
the particular instance the president was the first to admit his 
mistake. None the less, cases of presidential interference, if I 
may use the phrase, in the administration of the library are not 
infrequent, and I think it worth while to mention here that sound 
administration of any sort demands, first, getting a capable ad- 
ministrator, and second, giving him complete confidence and 
authority, whether over the book collection, the staff or less major 
matters. We might note at this point, simply for the record, the 
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oft-repeated and well-proved fact that the president will do well 
to see that any library committee, whether of the faculty or of the 
board of trustees, be limited wholly to functions of an advisory 
and liaison nature. <A library committee, acting thus, can be of 
great help to the librarian, but to empower such a committee in 
administrative matters cannot be justified and inevitably leads to 
friction, divided authority and an administration less smooth 
than it should be. 

If, as the college president generally claims, the library is one 
of the most important educational instruments of the college, it 
would seem obvious that its head should be informed of new edu- 
cational plans or developments which the college is undertaking, 
particularly, of course, when they are likely to affect the library. 
Yet, in an important institution not far from here there was 
recently an example of a flagrant violation of this wholly sensible 
and logical policy. The first the librarian knew about it was 
shortly after the beginning of the academic year when he learned 
that a sort of survey course in the social sciences was to be in- 
augurated. It developed later that this course, cutting across 
many of the social studies and touching some which had never 
before been handled by existing departments, would require a 
large supply of reading materials, though, it need hardly be said, 
no provision had been made in the budget for this additional ex- 
penditure. The new course also demanded a sort of seminar room 
in the library, close to the social science stacks, the most conveni- 
ently located place being, as it happened, an important and much- 
needed section of the work rooms of the library staff. I refrain 
from further comment. 

It would also seem obvious, again assuming that the president 
has an able librarian, that in plans for a new building the person 
most interested and concerned should have some opportunity to 
express opinions and give advice. This is not always the case 
and, as a matter of fact, there have been plenty of instances in 
the last few years of an institution which knew it was going to 
secure both a new building and a new librarian, building the 
library first and securing the librarian afterward. 

Then, because the administrative and executive offices or cer- 
tain classrooms of the college have become a little dingy or over- 
crowded, it is decided to house them, temporarily of course, in the 
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new library building. An additional reason for this which is 
often given is that the library is such a nice, quiet place. The 
fact that administrative offices or classrooms do not make for a 
nice, quiet library has been passed over. Even if the library is 
large enough so that the space thus given is not immediately 
needed, it becomes increasingly difficult, as many an unhappy 
librarian can testify, to regain that space as the library grows 
and requires it. There is a vested interest involved, to say 
nothing of the fact that no other provision has in the meantime 
been made for housing these unloved offices or classrooms. 

The points which I have thus far outlined are ancient history 
to most librarians and, I am sure, to some college presidents; they 
may be found in one form or another, by implication at least, in 
professional library and educational literature. However often 
they may be honored in the breach rather than the observance, 
I think we may consider them to be among the obvious minima, 
the indispensable essentials for moderately adequate college 
library service. 
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SIDE from the faculty, the most important single instrument 
of instruction in the college is its library. The character of 
the library and the temper and methods of its administration 
have much to do with the liberal quality of the education the stu- 
dents achieve. Amidst all the talk of tests and measurement, few 
objective indices of the reality of liberal learning are as sugges- 
tive or as reliable as the figures kept by the college librarian. In 
an enterprise at once so difficult and so intangible as encouraging 
students to acquire a liberal education, there is serious need for 
assurance that the process actually goes on in the college, not 
merely in the hopes of the faculty and administration. Proof 
positive can be obtained only by judging the graduates after a 
period of years; but evidence, depressing or cheering, may be 
gathered from the library statistics. 

The fundamental aim is to induce students to use books for 
many sorts of purposes. The first is for work, for study. When 
the freshman enters college, he comes for the first time into con- 
tact with a library designed primarily for that purpose. The 
character of his work requires him, as never before, seriously to 
search for the right books, and to use them wisely. Immediately 
there is a temptation to instruct him in the use of the library 
directly. That is often done in lectures during Freshman Week, 
or in a short orientation course. While it is the obvious thing to 
do, it is really putting the cart before the horse; a student does 
not learn by being told how to use the library, but by using it. 
Moreover the responsibility for the use of books should not be 
centered in the librarian, but in the faculty. All the work of in- 
struction must be so organized that the student will need library 
books. Once that need is clear to him, he is in a mood to learn 
how to supply it. His first efforts will be awkward and clumsy, 
as all first efforts are; but if he is convinced that he is going to 
use the library frequently, in the work in science, in literature 
and the humanities, as well as in the social studies, he will want 
to know how to use it effectively. Moreover his use of the library 
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is not merely a phase of some fraction of his course of study; it 
becomes an inevitable part of his whole college experience. 

Distributive responsibility for library use is fundamental. 
Making an English department responsible for the writing of 
good English has tended to release other members of the faculty 
from any real sense of responsibility. Too often they carelessly 
accept writing which is bad; too often the student feels that good 
writing is a function of a course in composition, but not of his 
entire educational experience. The central problem, therefore, is 
so to administer the library that it facilitates instruction and 
makes books conveniently available, without taking from the 
faculty the responsibility for stimulating the use of books, or 
from the students the rewarding experience of discovering them. 
Instruction in the use of the library should not be separate and 
formal, but informal assistance in the performance of a regular 
task. 

The ideal is to have students use books as adults. If there are 
series of books to be consulted rapidly and in succession, it should 
be done at the library. If reference books are to be used, they 
must remain in the library. But if a book is to be read, it is 
better that the student should do it in private and in the familiar 
surroundings of his daily life. Under these circumstances the 
general reading room will be both smaller and more quiet. All 
too often it is a social center, a place to meet ‘‘dates,’’ and has an 
atmosphere of confusion and distraction. It is not a good place 
for concentrated study or for reflection, and therefore aggravates 
one of the habits which college should overcome. The organiza- 
tion of schoolwork makes the process of learning so markedly gre- 
garious that many students find it difficult to work alone in a 
quiet place. Our efforts should not pander to this tendency; we 
should do what we can to correct it. It is one of the ideals of a 
liberal college that the student’s room should be homelike and 
comfortable. There in the privacy of his home he should culti- 
vate the private life of the mind. 

For this reason the home circulation figures seem to me a very 
sensitive index of the spirit of the college. When those figures 
are high and show a normal and healthy increase, it is a good 
indication of the intellectual well-being of the institution. Of 
course, the figures must be read with discrimination. Two col- 
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leges, each with six hundred students and identical libraries, 
would not have the same circulation. The general intelligence 
level of the two student bodies would find reflection in the figures. 
For a number of years I watched the steady rise of the intelli- 
gence scores of succeeding freshman classes; with each important 
gain in that figure there was an advance also in per capita circu- 
lation. The home background of students affects their use of 
books. Students from cities and large high schools are more 
accustomed to the use of a library than those from small high 
schools. It takes some time, usually, for those from the country 
to habituate themselves to the use of the library, even though 
their intelligence scores may be equal or superior to those of the 
city-bred. 

Methods of instruction are also reflected in library circulation 
figures. If two colleges had matched student bodies and identical 
libraries with uniform administration of both, the circulation of 
the two would not be the same. If the faculty of one depended 
heavily upon textbooks during the first two years, the number of 
books used would be sharply different from the other where the 
faculty utilized a wide range of required and suggested reading. 
Every characteristic quality in the plan of instruction is mirrored 
in the library. 

The distribution of circulation among the classifications used 
in library cataloguing is very uneven. Usually the science stu- 
dents read fewer books, but occasionally an instructor in science 
has a flair for stimulating reading which is quite unusual. Natu- 
rally enough the use by students tends to reflect the use the in- 
structor himself makes of the library. On one occasion when this 
was studied with some care, it transpired that one professor 
taught a whole year without any significant use of the library; 
the circulation within the classification which covered his work 
was also negligible. Interestingly enough the library is used most 
by professors who own most books. 

One other figure within the general circulation statistics is 
exceedingly important, yet it is seldom considered. If a study is 
made to find what proportion of the total collection is used in any 
one year, the results are very suggestive. Sometimes large circu- 
lations are accounted for by the rapid turnover of a small propor- 
tion of the books in the library. When that occurs it reflects un- 
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desirable emphases in instruction, or a poorly selected collection 
of books. Of course it is proper to have on the shelves many 
books which seldom circulate, but broadly speaking the larger the 
percentage of the collection which circulates, the healthier that 
circulation is. 

Inasmuch as we are concerned with individual students rather 
than with some mythical ‘‘average student,’’ it is important to 
remember that gross circulation figures and per capita circula- 
tion figures do not tell which or how many students do not use 
the library at all. It seems incredible that any student should 
remain in college an academic year without taking from the 
library for his own use books which are not specifically assigned. 
Yet there is reason to believe that in some good colleges as many 
as ten per cent of the student body make no independent use of 
the library, confining their reading to books on the reserve shelf. 
These students are not on the pathway to a liberal education. 

After the faculty has done all it can to stimulate the use of 
books, the administration of the library should be hospitable to 
their use. Open stacks with the freest access for all are essential. 
Such a policy involves expense to keep the shelves in order, and 
at best books will be lost. Better much use and considerable loss 
than careful preservation without use! Furthermore the collec- 
tion must be constantly refreshed. The correlation between the 
number of books added and growth in circulation is positive. 
Shrewd and wise buying is a great stimulus to the use of books. 

The administration of the reserve shelves also affects the read- 
ing habits of students. For many years I have been looking at 
college reserve shelves, and have been reflecting upon their uses 
and abuses; the abuses appear to have it by a wide margin. 
Sometimes it seems to me the ideal would be to have no reserve 
shelves at all. There are two principal reasons. 

In the first place, the reserve is almost invariably connected 
with a course. The books upon the shelf lose their own stature 
and importance; they wear the livery of a course. Any point of 
view or importance that the book has in its own right tends to be 
submerged. Unhappily, moreover, assignments to such books are 
usually for parts or chapters only; those parts peculiarly neces- 
sary for the immediate matter in hand are required. This leads 
students to approach such books not as a whole but to read parts 
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only, and the total design or structure of the books is lost. All 
the artificialities of a curriculum made up of units and credits 
are accentuated. Much of the encouragement to read good books 
and make them part of life is destroyed. 

In the second place, the existence of a selected group of books 
put upon special reserve singles them out as the ‘‘important’’ 
books, and puts others at a discount in the eyes of the student. 
The habit of browsing through the shelves, taking down one book 
after another and getting some impression of each, is discouraged. 
The student’s first-hand knowledge of the resources of the library, 
and how to use them, is limited. Using the reserved books, he 
faces no problems of choice or selection, of search and sampling. 
Incentives to initiative in the utilization of books are impaired or 
destroyed. 

The reason given for having a reserve shelf is that more stu- 
dents can use the books. Yet that is not necessarily the result. 
Actual study of the matter has shown that many books in fact 
circulate not only more freely but also more frequently when 
made available for home use. By cutting down the number of 
books held on reserve, the outside circulation grows rapidly, and 
even more important, the books are put to better use. Reform of 
the abuses of the reserve shelf rests with the faculty. The entire 
institutional policy regarding instruction, courses, and credits is 
reflected in the rules governing these shelves. As the outside 
circulation steadily outstrips the use of reserve books, the liberal 
aspects of education make a steady gain . 

Departmental libraries, though not so regarded, are in most 
instances a form of reserve shelf, and have many of the same 
shortcomings. The fundamental fault to be found with them in 
a liberal college is the tendency they exert to narrow the use of 
books. It is bad to limit a book to those who work in one depart- 
ment, for departmental boundaries are mere administrative con- 
veniences, and are utterly artificial. They make the political 
boundaries of Europe look logical by comparison. There are more 
suppressed ‘‘minorities’’ within departmental boundaries than 
ever suffered under an alien majority in a political unit. Every- 
thing should be done to reduce the significance of such boun- 
daries, nothing to exalt them. Great books touch many fields of 
thought and interest. Instructors should traverse many of their 
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colleagues’ fields. That is the indispensable prerequisite to 
liberal learning. Setting books apart in a departmental library 
tends to isolate them, to make access more difficult. 

There is one exception to this broad rule; a science reference 
library has much to commend it. The student of science, whether 
faculty member or undergraduate, works primarily in a labora- 
tory. He is the only member of the college whose first concern is 
not with books. But in connection with laboratory work there is 
occasional need to consult the literature, and in most laboratory 
work there is frequent stand-by time which may be employed in 
reading if books are immediately available. The books used in 
this connection are never outside the field of science, and broadly 
speaking, are not the kind of science books that would appeal to 
the general reader. A science reference library does not have, 
therefore, the same illiberal effects that many departmental libra- 
ries have. 

The reference desk of the library is another sensitive barometer 
of intellectual atmospheric pressure. The nature and number of 
questions brought to the reference librarian reflect both the char- 
acter and temper of instruction, and the intellectual enterprise 
of the student body. Many years ago I had some experience 
assisting with reference work. It left an indelible impression on 
my mind and deeply affected my own teaching and my ideals of 
a college. I remember the student who transferred to the college 
after two years in a university which depended for its ‘‘junior 
college’’ instruction upon textbooks. The boy was neither unin- 
telligent nor unwilling, but he was helpless for want of initiatory 
experience. Some students, of course, were lazy, and wanted the 
hard work done for them. It became necessary, if they were to 
learn anything, to be shrewd in imparting information they could 
get for themselves. The good students came for suggestions and 
help, and in working with them I learned as much or more than 
they. ’ 

As the years go on I lean more and more toward tutorial in- 
struction. It puts upon the student responsibilities which should 
rightfully be his. Under the lecture system the professors tend 
to cover the significant literature, make careful analyses, deter- 
mine the principle of synthesis, and organize the material for the 
student. These are precisely the exercises which the student 
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needs most of all; if the undergraduate learns to do them skill- 
fully, the instructor is returned to his proper position as guide 
and friendly critic. The student will have to use more books, 
more substantial books, and use them with an independent spirit. 
Without the tutorial plan, a strong emphasis upon essays and 
seminar groups may have much the same effect. But by what- 
ever means students are encouraged to find themselves in contact 
not merely with textbooks but with authentic literature and 
scholarly writing, the reference librarian will be busy. He 
becomes a tutor in the use of the library. 

Another function of the library is to provide recreational read- 
ing. It is a difficult task to meet the competition of the cheap 
magazines, the movies, the radio, and social diversions. Some stu- 
dents have already acquired the detective story habit, using one 
of the convenient, if not wholly truthful, excuses which their 
elders have polished so smooth by constant use. Broadly speak- 
ing, the best way to stimulate recreational reading among stu- 
dents is to start with the faculty; then let instructors pass the 
word along to students in the casual contacts of campus life, in 
the incidental comments of the classroom, in book review sum- 
maries in student convocations and the college newspaper. While 
the library has the primary responsibility for this phase of edu- 
cational experience, and while the imagination and skill of the 
librarian may play an important part, the attack, in order to be 
most successful, should be as indirect as possible. There is more 
reason for satisfaction with a smaller, but genuine, demand, than 
with a foreed and artificial circulation. 

So far as recreational reading is concerned, students behave 
much as other people; if the urge to read can be quickly and 
readily satisfied, the student will read. If satisfaction is delayed 
or difficult, he will turn to some other recreation or amusement. 
For this reason a browsing room, while a delightful thing to have, 
is not essential. Indeed most such rooms have fallen short of the 
hopes of the designers. If the student is willing to go to the 
library for a book for recreational reading, he is probably willing 
to take it to his own room to read. Rather than a browsing room 
anywhere, I should prefer shelves of good books for recreational 
reading in the dormitories. Instead of putting money into expen- 
sive furniture and decoration, the expenditures should be made 
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for books—books that are new and fresh, books that are old and 
beautiful, books of many kinds to match many moods. The 
money that is often spent in decorating browsing rooms would 
actually set up an endowment for book purchases. Let the living 
quarters of the students be made attractive, and there let them 
read. On the same principle it seems to me that listening rooms 
should be built in the student residences. The collection of 
phonograph records should be centralized, but a depot could 
readily be established in each residence hall, and the records 
changed from time to time. Reading good books and hearing 
beautiful music are both worth a major effort on the part of the 
library, the faculty, and administrative officers. 

The love of books is certainly one of the hallmarks of a liber- 
ally educated man. Those who really love books must own them. 
No library, however great or convenient, is a substitute for per- 
sonal relationship with one’s own books. The college library is, 
therefore, no reason why students should not buy books; one of 
its functions should be actively to encourage them to do so. Stu- 
dents are poverty stricken, no matter how much money they have, 
for there are more avenues of expenditure than income can sup- 
ply. But books should be bought anyway; they would not be 
worth buying if they were simply added to satiety; they should 
represent choice at the very least, and often they should mean 
sacrifice. Therefore, we should not judge student purchases by 
bulk, but by the discrimination shown in their selection. Gener- 
ally speaking, students cannot afford, and most of them should 
not be encouraged to buy, the current best sellers. Those they 
ean rent from the library’s special collection or elsewhere. Books 
for students to buy are those which have a deep and lasting 
appeal, which years after will still be warm. For myself, some 
of the volumes I touch most often were bought in college days; 
many are freely marked in passages that had an especial appeal. 
If the members of the faculty hesitate long’ before requiring the 
purchase of a textbook, but not at all in gettirig a student en- 
thusiastic about owning some classic, progress will be made. The 
love of books is infectious; the power of example is the most per- 
suasive of all arguments. 

The book collection of the library of a college should consist of 
substantial works. Textbooks should be banned entirely, or if 
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permitted as an act of compromise, should never be in duplicate. 
I am convinced that one of the most disastrous mistakes which 
can be made is to underestimate the students’ capacity for using 
scholarly works and important periodicals. An essay which can 
be prepared from an encyclopedia, a few textbooks, and some 
popular magazines is not worth doing. The basic works of 
scholarship and periodicals in each field should be purchased 
until the budget is stretched to its uttermost limit. No hesitation 
should be felt in buying both books and periodicals in foreign 
languages. Students in most colleges are required to learn for- 
eign languages; they should be encouraged to read them. The 
faculty members themselves easily fall out of the habit of using 
foreign languages unless fresh works of foreign scholars are con- 
stantly set before them. Tutorial or seminar students can here 
work closely with faculty members. 

There is inadequate intellectual challenge in poor books. If 
one seeks to stimulate ideas and to develop intellectual resource- 
fulness, poor books will never achieve those aims. Great minds 
have produced great books, and it is acquaintance with them that 
makes reading worth while; better, by far, a struggle with Plato 
than easy reading about Plato and his ideas. Good as the mem- 
bers of the faculty are, there are yet greater minds with whom 
the students should establish first-hand contact through books. 
Occupational fatigue on the part of the faculty should never 
result in the feeling that students do not appreciate the differ- 
ence between good books and poor ones. They may complain 
occasionally that the work is too hard, but within their hearts 
they are proud of contact with challenging books, and their real 
satisfaction appears in many ways. The more I see of students 
and their work, the more convinced I become that we underesti- 
mate more often than we overstrain their capacities. A library 
whose buying policy is aimed down toward the student is on the 
wrong track; buying for faculty and students should be substan- 
tially on the same basis so far as the general collection is con- 
cerned. 

The library should call the attention of members of the faculty 
to new books, particularly those published abroad, and should 
note when and where reviews appear. The librarian should dis- 
cuss, preferably in departmental or divisional groups, which 
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books and periodicals should be purchased. This method does 
much to avoid acquiring ephemeral books, soon forgotten, and 
lumber on the shelves. Moreover, it maintains a real relationship 
between the faculty members and their colleagues of the library 
staff, who ought to have some awareness of the flow of opinion 
with reference to vital scholarly issues in the several fields. This 
will do much to maintain the atmosphere essential to a liberal 
institution. 

Of course library purchases for purposes of faculty research 
will often lead to the acquisition of books which few students will 
use; indeed the books, after having served the immediate pur- 
pose, may remain idle for years. That is no reason for not buy- 
ing them ; if a member of a college faculty has a worthwhile enter- 
prise afoot, he needs all the help he can get. The obstacles to 
research are serious enough at best, and whatever can possibly be 
done to facilitate his work should be undertaken. I recall with 
particular gratitude the purchase of a large set ; it had never been 
asked for before, and since that project was completed has in all 
probability seen little service. But the purchase of that set of 
books launched a study which occupied the time available for 
research for nearly fourteen years, and without that purchase the 
project would have been abandoned before it was fairly started. 
Alertness upon the part of the library, genuine interest in what 
the faculty members are doing, will do much to encourage re- 
search. When material cannot be purchased, it may sometimes 
be secured temporarily through interlibrary loans. An energetic 
and accommodating spirit achieves much that money cannot buy. 
Patience, resourcefulness, readiness to make an occasional ‘‘un- 
warranted’’ expenditure will pay dividends in better and more 
frequent research activities. 

Finally the library can assist the faculty to remain alive to the 
broad educational problem. Most men of scholarly tastes have 
shown some suspicion of the new ‘‘scientific’’ study of education. 
Much of this scepticism has been justified. In every new field of 
study the pioneers discover things which seem revolutionary, but 
which prove on longer study and more mature reflection either 
not to be true, or not to be as significant as they seemed to the 
discoverer while flushed with his new idea. Men rush into new 
fields of study, as prospectors hasten into a new gold field and 
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dream of millions on the basis of one nugget. After the rush is 
over, the field comes into its normal productivity. Most of the 
new curricular fields have gone through similar stages. The 
analogy is peculiarly applicable to education; the effects were 
especially severe, because instead of being one field among many, 
the workers in education hoped to alter every aspect of the col- 
lege and its organization. Admitting frankly all the shorteom- 
ings of some of those who have worked as pioneers in the field of 
education, and accepting as valid many of the criticisms which 
have been made, the fact remains that there is much of real sig- 
nificance which comes from research in education. The library 
ean perform a great service by maintaining a faculty shelf de- 
voted to educational discussion. It will be particularly helpful 
if care is taken to see that material is available on topics which 
are before faculty committees and on the agenda of faculty 
meetings. 

It is a trite saying that the library is the heart of the college. 
If there is truth in that remark, a good many colleges are suffer- 
ing from weak hearts. Being so vital an organ, it deserves care 
and attention, in order that the liberal learning may have vitality. 











THE LIBRARY PROJECT 


HARVIE BRANSCOMB 
DIRECTOR OF ASSOCIATION LIBRARY PROJECT 


HE number of inquiries concerning the Library Project which 
have come to the office of the Association indicate a live and 
healthy interest in this project. Some of these suggest the de- 
sirability of stating somewhat more fully than has yet been done 
the object and scope of the study. 

The general objective of the study is to explore the possibilities 
and investigate the means by which the college library may be- 
come a more effective part of the educational program of the 
institution in which it is located. Several well recognized prob- 
lems and trends suggest the desirability of such a study, and also 
define more specifically the points by which the problem must be 
attacked. The great increase in student enrolment which the last 
two decades have brought has created a problem as difficult for 
the librarian as for the teacher, though the librarian’s problem 
has not been as generally recognized. In many cases it has re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of privileges previously taken for 
granted. To a greater or lesser degree the developments of the 
last decade have tended to separate the students from the books. 

At the same time the great increase in the number of volumes 
which most college libraries have enjoyed has created a technical 
problem which has absorbed a great part of the attention of the 
librarian. Sometimes these technical processes have been allowed 
to interfere with the ultimate objective which they were designed 
to serve. The prestige and example of the great research li- 
braries, furthermore, have tended to place the emphasis on 
acquisition of materials rather than where it must rest in college 
libraries, namely, their use. In some cases the influence of the 
public libraries has been unduly felt, and college librarians have 
regarded their task as one of providing recreational reading, 
leaving the curricular pursuits to the faculty. 

The study which the officers of the Association of American 
Colleges have initiated addresses itself to this problem. It hopes 
to ascertain some of the difficulties and barriers which stand in 
the way of a more complete cooperation between faculty and 
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library staff, and to report on means by which they can be over- 
come. Matters of organization, technical procedures, finance, 
architecture, etc., will be considered only ; as they are involved in 
this more general problem. 

Some of the specific questions which will constitute points of 
attack upon ‘the problem are the following: 

(1) By what means can greater access to the book collections 
be secured ? 

(2) The effect of various library restrictions on the use of the 
book collections. 

(3) To what extent is the library used by undergraduate stu- 
dents, namely, is it possible to determine whether a library is 
functioning efficiently by a check on student reading? 

(4) Is instruction in the use of the library desirable, and, if so, 
how can it be given? 

(5) What facilities are needed in the library to enable students 
to carry on effective work? 

(6) The problem of book selection: what books should be 
bought ? 

(7) The possibility of providing in the library tutorial counsel 
and advice, at least in the major fields of study. 

(8) How ean the library staff render the maximum aid to 
instructors in the formation of reading lists? 

(9) Reserve book arrangements. 

(10) The value of dormitory, fraternity and other informal 
collections. 

(11) The modification of library procedures which the new 
forms of undergraduate instruction entail. 

(12) How can the library staff secure the information and 
understanding as to the teaching program of the college essential 
for their most effective work with students? 

The above is only a partial list, but it will serve to make clear 
the scope and object of the project. The director of the study 
will be most grateful if college presidents or librarians will report 
experiments which they may have carried out along these lines, 
whether these were successful or not. Only from such pooling of 
thought and experience will come practical wisdom and guidance. 











THE CONCERT PROJECT 


HE Association’s Concert Project as a result of its first experi- 
ments last year has contracted with Harold Bauer for the 
entire first half of this season, and all this period is filled with a 
solid sequence of visits to colleges. The tours of the Stradivarius 
Quartet will extend to the Pacific Coast shortly after New Year, 
1938. Ernst Wolff, likewise, will be giving his Lieder recitals 
and discussing German lyric poetry and music at colleges all the 
way from Nova Scotia to California. 

All these artists and the others engaged by the Concert Project 
spend at least two days on each campus, giving not only a formal 
concert, but joining also in informal gatherings, meeting with 
faculty and students, discussing their special subjects with all who 
may be interested. Thus the big concert, which hitherto has 
been regarded as the sole contribution to be made by the concert 
artist, becomes in reality one feature of the visit—and by no 
means the most valuable or memorable feature at that. Theat- 
rical aloofness and the cultivation of hero-worship, usually con- 
sidered essential in presenting the concert artist, in this way give 
place to the understanding and response that come from meeting 
and talking with a musician who has at heart the musical and 
artistic life of the communities where he performs. All of which 
is especially appropriate to colleges. 

Member colleges in increasing numbers are becoming inter- 
ested in the underlying purpose of these two-day visits. They 
want to know just what should be done to make the best use of 
the time. 

There is no set plan. Indeed, it would be a mistake if there 
were any standard pattern for these visits. At no two colleges 
are the circumstances identical. Each artist has his own point 
of view and his own special interests and can do his best work 
only when he enters into the musical life of the institution. He 
takes conditions as he finds them, picks up the thread, and deals 
with it in his own way. Yet there is much which the college 
ean do in reviewing its local conditions and in preparing to make 
the most of the opportunity. 

During the eighteen months since the Concert Project first 
began, several experiments have been made—some with artists 
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from New York, others with artists attached to college faculties. 
Varying greatly in character though they do, all these visits may 
be classified into two groups. Each requires its particular type 
of preparation. 

First, there is the individual artist who gives one formal con- 
cert and spends the rest of his time meeting with faculty and 
students, conferring with all who may recognize something in 
his subject which relates to their own. With such the most use- 
ful preparation is to announce his coming to the faculty whose 
work is in any way connected with what the artist does, particu- 
larly the faculty in those departments which ordinarily have no 
connection with the Music Department. And although at first 
thought these may seem few, there are in the end surprisingly 
many of them. They vary, of course, according to the artist. 

When Mr. Wolff visits a college he is concerned not only with 
singing, but also with German, with Central European history 
and with poetry. From his experience in musical stage produc- 
tion, he is interested also in accompanying, in directing, in cos- 
tuming, in the fine differences between stage diction and pro- 
nunciation at home. Mr. Bauer, to whom music is more than a 
profession—to whom it is an art which like its sister arts, has 
connections with almost every side of life—likes particularly to 
meet with workers in the sciences, in chemistry, in physics, biol- 
ogy, astronomy, besides, of course, those who work in the graphic 
arts. He visits classes in these subjects, talks with students 
about their work and his; and anyone who listens to the conver- 
sation will be astonished to note how often the apparent chasm 
between the subjects is bridged. 

Nor should the librarian who lives at the terminus of all col- 
lege pursuits be overlooked. Every artist who is a true musi- 
cian will have much in common with the library staff, and more 
than a few ideas for correlative reading have grown out of such 
conversations. 

The second type of visit is paid by ensembles and soloists who, 
instead of holding conferences, add to their formal recitals a 
sequence of shorter programs. Such gatherings are always best 
when they are informal, where the audience may be on the same 
floor level and truly at ease. They may, therefore, be arranged 
in faculty and student social rooms, in dormitories, at the presi- 
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dent’s house, as well as in the classroom. The college which 
would make the most of such a ‘‘multiple-performance visit’’ 
need merely count over the possibilities for such informal gath- 
erings and choose those which seem the best. 





THE COLLEGE AND THE PRESIDENT* 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


E AMERICANS are said to be the most extravagant people 

in the whole world, and it is also said that our greatest na- 

tional extravagance is our liberal arts college. No other people 

now, or at any other period in human history, would dream of 

permitting so large a proportion of their young men and young 

women to spend four years in a highly expensive environment, 
preparing themselves for nothing in particular. 

We are not here today either to confirm or refute this broad 
and comprehensive charge, a charge which affects a million and 
a quarter of our young people, to say nothing of their teachers. 
It may, however, be well for us to have in mind that the charge 
is made, and made with entire sincerity. We are here, I take it, 
to bear witness to our faith that for many individuals these four 
years of undergraduate life prove to be not an extravagance but 
a sound investment both for themselves and for the community. 

Now, to the public at large, a college is a college; a college 
graduate is a college graduate. There are differences, of course, 
but people think of the identities rather than the differences. 
And even those whose business it is to know something about 
education had no conception of how great these differences actu- 
ally are, both in institutions and individuals, until they were 
dramatically revealed in a searching, long-range study right here 
in Pennsylvania, in which the schools and colleges have been 
cooperating for the last nine years. z 

By their fruits ye shall know them. If you want to learn 
about a college, look at its products; and as no human eye can 
see them all, look at those alumni who have risen to distinction. 
Of these individuals who prove to be great social investments, 

* Address delivered at inauguration of Levering Tyson as president of 
Muhlenberg College, Oct. 2, 1937. 
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some few, not many, are to be found in our worst colleges, but, 
generally speaking, they have been in the past—and they are 
today—concentrated in a comparatively small group of insti- 
tutions. Now, what is the striking characteristic of this group? 
It is, primarily, I think, prestige to attract a relatively large 
group from which to choose its entering students, the knowledge 
to recognize the most promising material, and the courage to 
refuse the others. The sad truth is that, by and large, students 
do not choose their colleges intelligently, so we have to approach 
the problem from the other end and find colleges that choose 
their students intelligently, and we must face the fact that the 
number which does this is pretty small. 

Even within this small group of institutions, conditions vary 
from decade to decade; when a good college is at the top of the 
curve, its product makes history. Let me give an example or 
two. The Faculty of Political Science at Columbia was built 
up around a nucleus of young Amherst graduates of the late 
sixties and early seventies. Ten years or so later, a similar 
group of Indiana men formed the core of the new Stanford 
University. In the nineties a single college generation at Wes- 
leyan contributed a dozen leaders in the intellectual life of the 
nation. This variation works both ways—colleges with famous 
names have their arid stretches. If you will excuse me, I shall 
not offer examples, but we all know they could be furnished. 

Let us assume that we all know, in general, what makes a good 
college. Granted that a college is good, what makes the great 
period? Is it more endowment, new buildings and equipment? 
These will help, but they are not enough. Indeed, in our colleges 
the correlation between relatively great wealth and relatively high 
dividends in the form of distinguished alumni is not particu- 
larly close. 

Is it great teachers and productive scholars? Any advance 
here will, of course, help and help greatly, but the process must 
be a slow one, for more harm than good results from too sudden 
a shift in personnel. After all, we cannot buy and sell professors 
like professional ball players. Generally speaking, a college’s 
great figures on the campus are those which the college itself has 
slowly developed. 
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Is it the adoption of a revised and improved curriculum? If 
this were the essential factor, we should have a new crop of great 
colleges every year. 

Is it being strictly up-to-date educationally? Now, I am in 
a position to know a fair amount, for a layman, about these new 
educational tools which are being forged and sharpened, tech- 
niques of educational measurement, and all the rest of them. I 
have a high regard for these tools and for their value to edu- 
cation, but the longer I live, the more sure I am that devices— 
any particular device or any combination of them—do not in and 
of themselves make education. 

A wholesome and vigorous student life is, of course, a factor 
of the greatest importance. So are the community in which 
the college is set, the alumni and the traditional friends, denomi- 
national and others. This is true when we think of the friends 
of a college as a whole, and even more true when we consider 
the concentrated group of friends which make up the Board of 
Trustees. 

Advance along all these lines is essential: but add them alto- 
gether, and you will not get what you want, for here we have 
one of those occasions where the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts. What brings a great period to a good college is a 
balance of all these essential factors, a state of affairs where 
each supports and strengthens the other. 

Now, in any college there is just one person who is in a posi- 
tion to see the institution as a whole, who can watch the inter- 
play of one part with another, and that is the president, and this 
is why the selection of a new president for a good college is an 
event of far more than local significance. There is always the 
sporting chance that he may help to steer it into one of those 
rare and priceless great periods in the history of the American 
College. 

In my judgment, what counts most heavily in a president is 
not prestige nor eloquence nor powers of persuasion, not the 
art of staging dramatic academic spectacles: it is the unpre- 
tentious job of really knowing his college, and even a small 
college takes a lot of knowing. The job cannot be done on 
the public platform or from a seat in a Pullman car—or I sup- 
pose today we should say in an aeroplane—in pursuit of the 
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elusive and usually mythical millionaire. It can be done, in 
considerable part, on another campus, because a man has to 
see his own institution in terms of what is going on elsewhere. 
But mostly is must be done on his own campus. Every step he 
takes, every decision in the daily routine of administration, 
has its influence in advancing or retarding this balance of forces 
of which I have spoken. Line upon line (I shall omit the precept 
upon precept, because precept is likely to do more harm than good 
in this particular case), here a little and there a little, a fruitful 
college administration depends far less on dramatic moments, 
great gifts, striking appointments, than upon a quiet, self-effacing 
doing of the day’s job and doing it wisely. Often, the hardest 
but the wisest thing of all is to leave things alone. 

Of course, there are elements in the picture which no president, 
no college, can control. There are national or regional hard times 
or good times, not so important to the life of a college as people 
think, but still pretty important. There are waves of enthusiasm 
nation-wide or regional—religious, social, patriotic—and there are 
the corresponding periods when we all seem to be in the doldrums. 
Nor must we forget that secondary education has its ups and 
downs, the same ups and downs that the colleges have, and that 
these may affect the natural feeders of any particular college. 

External factors like these count, and count heavily, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the college that is already pretty well balanced 
and is quietly and steadily improving its balance will be the col- 
lege to weather the unfavorable factors and to take rich advan- 
tage of the favorable ones. 








WOMAN’S PLACE THEN AND NOW* 


MILDRED H. McAFEE 
PRESIDENT, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


T GIVES me profound satisfaction to come home to celebrate 
the great episode in our Oberlin tradition which has had such 
significance for women all through the intervening years. 

After even one year in Boston, one begins to realize how recent 
1837 really is. Experience with a tercentenary in which one met 
the educators of the 17th century, makes the 19th seem virtually 
eontemporary. Perhaps it is this association with an even earlier 
group of New Englanders which has shattered certain illusions 
which I have had about the naiveté of our 19th century fore- 
mothers. 

It was almost disconcerting to be forced to admit that even 
before women went to college they had at least some vigorous and 
interesting activities. I find it hard to believe that Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the Grimke sisters of early abolition infamy and 
subsequent fame, Lucy Larecom, the factory worker poet who 
became a college—or seminary—professor; Mary Lyon, Emma 
Willard, Zilpah Grant, and the writers, Maria Edgeworth, Cathe- 
rine Sedgwick, Lydia Sigourney—I find it hard to believe that 
life was dull or dreary for them. They wrote or taught or lec- 
tured or ‘‘read’’ and campaigned in season and out for whatever 
cause seemed important: abolition of slavery, care of the insane, 
deaf, dumb, prisoners, moral delinquents. This latter group of 
moral delinquents inspired the Ladies of the New York Female 
Reform Society to publish An Appeal to the Wwes, Mothers, and 
Daughters of our Land in the City and the Country asking for 
the help of the wives, mothers, and daughters on behalf of those 
who needed reform. The ladies were begged not to turn away 
from this need from the fear of being thought indelicate. They 
were assured that it was not indelicate to help fallen sisters nor to 
know of sin. And this was in 1836, a year before ladies dis- 
covered that it was not indelicate to become scholars. 

Not that woman’s social work had always been acceptable. 
When Frances Wright, the Scotch defendant of Robert Owen’s 


* Address delivered at the Centennial of the Beginning of College Edu- 
cation for Women and of Coeducation on the College Level, Oberlin College, 
October 8, 1937. 
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New Harmony Community, came to America in the 1820’s and 
spoke in public she was denounced violently. As one writer 
puts it, 

It was in the late 1820’s that America was first aware of 
the outrage to masculine dignity and feminine modesty in 
the public speaking of a woman. The offending lectures 
were free, their subject matter was reputed to be scandal- 
ous, 2ud their attendance in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, overwhelming. 


However much we may accept of the thesis that women were 
not the completely sheltered and unprivileged and tragically 
inhibited creatures we sometimes visualize in the pre-Victorian 
era, it is still fair to say that, in general, the boundaries of the 
average woman’s life were narrower then than now. 

One hundred years ago when our academic ancestors were 
admitted to the course leading to the bachelor’s degree, woman’s 
place was in the home. Of course, it still is. It always will be 
for, by definition, being ‘‘at home’’ means to be in one’s place. 
To feel that one truly belongs is to be at home. The difference 
between 1837 and 1937 is not in woman’s relation to her home, 
but in the size of the home in which she lives, the area within 
which she has her place. 

It was not primarily higher education which was responsible 
for the enlargement of her sphere of influence. That was but 
one factor in a series of developments which included an indus- 
trial revolution, a rising standard of living and a resultant de- 
crease in housekeeping and increase in leisure, a whole complex 
of social trends. Moreover, it required historic accident before 
the social trends could produce quite their present result. Chief 
among these accidents were the Civil War and the Great War 
which twice during the last century drove women to feel at ease 
in an expanding world. You remember that episode in Gone with 
the Wind when Scarlett in the catastrophic period after the war 
discovered that she could run a lumber company more effectively 
than her husband managed his store. 

But it took more than social trends and historic accident to 
broaden women’s horizons to their present world-wide limits. It 
needed the direct efforts of people who were determined to insure 
for women the chance to fulfill their best possibilities. The ex- 
pansion involved some argument; witness the Women’s Rights 
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Convention in Seneca Falls, the suffrage campaigns, the contro- 
versies over the legal status of women, the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment indeed, but even more significant is the effective argument 
of action, the demonstration of the possibility of effective partici- 
pation by women in matters not immediately related to the four 
walls of a family home. 

It is not now necessary to argue that women can learn without 
ruining their health. Even in 1903 the gentleman who wrote 
the book entitled ‘‘Woman’s Unfitness for Higher Coeducation’”’ 
felt her health could stand it if she did not have to ‘‘conform to 
the standard of men in the manner and method of study.’’ It 
is not now necessary to argue that women can hold government 
office, that women can be judges, that they can serve effectively on 
juries, that they can run businesses, be bankers, teachers, preach- 
ers, doctors, can appear in virtually every census category. To 
the women of the last hundred years, several of them Oberlin 
women, we are deeply indebted for proving this capacity by 
demonstrating it. 

The question before us now is not whether women should be 
admitted to a large world. They are there whether we like it or 
not. Our question is what are women going to do with this world 
into which they have been thrust by a series of circumstances? 
We are invited to feel at home in a world which has no geographic 
limits, constantly expanding vocational limits, a challenging 
range of economic opportunities—all too many social barriers 
but not more for women than for men. It is a world of increasing 
opportunity. The very fact that withdrawal of privilege to 
women at any point meets with instant protest is itself evidence 
of the basic assumption of the normality of expanding oppor- 
tunity for all. What are women going to do with their enlarged 
world? 

Some few seem possessed to run off with it. The argument is, 
I gather, that since men have had more than their share of oppor- 
tunity through the years, women better take enough to balance 
up. Jobs for the women, whether or not we have women for 
the jobs! 

This does not strike me as a smart technique for establishing 
prerogatives for women or anybody else. If a poor sample is used 
as a test case, the whole argument in favor of women’s participa- 
tion in publie service is threatened. Women in public life are 
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not yet individualized, not thoroughly at home. They are not 
judged on their own merits, but are representatives of their sex. 
Critics of President Roosevelt have plenty to say about his per- 
sonal and professional inadequacies. I have never heard anyone 
suggest, however, that because of his mistakes we ought to have 
a woman in the Presidency. But it is almost a matter of course 
that when Frances Perkins is the butt of controversy someone 
closes the argument by announcing that ‘‘a woman ought not 
to be Secretary of Labor anyhow.’’ So long as this identity of 
each woman with womanhood prevails, it seems to be highly un- 
fortunate to demand places for women who can give doubting 
Thomases occasion to say legitimately, ‘‘Isn’t that failure just 
like a woman !”’ 

But if women are not to try to monopolize the world by de- 
manding the privilege of running everything, what are they to 
do with it? Some of them will probably run away from it, re- 
fusing to live in reference to anything broader than the area their 
grandmothers covered. Some men have done that for genera- 
tions. One of the startling developments of European affairs 
has been the ease with which women have accepted their tra- 
ditional réle and have, apparently, acquiesced in their retire- 
ment from recently acquired positions of opportunity. I sus- 
pect that it suggests the wide-spread character of this attitude 
of acceptance of the status quo. Temporary emergence without 
conviction of the fundamental rightness and normality of living 
in a world of varied opportunity will not prevent withdrawal 
into traditional strongholds when a crisis comes. 

I could wish for society’s sake that more women in 1937 would 
follow the example of the pioneers in higher coeducation. Ac- 
cording to Miss Hosford’s account of these four young women in 
Father Shipherd’s Magna Charta, their motives were by no means 
identical. She tells us very little about Elizabeth Prall of New 
York City, but that her experience seems to suggest that she was 
a ‘‘mature and responsible character.’’ Miss Hosford adds, 
with a sequitur worthy of the New Yorker, ‘‘It is possible that 
she came with the definite purpose of getting a college course. 
She married the Rev. William P. Russell... .’’ 

Mary Hosford lived in Oberlin, the daughter of one of the first 
colonists, a prosperous gentleman interested in his daughter’s edu- 
cation. She attended the Academy with her brother, probably 
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attending the same classes. ‘‘She might be and probably was 
well on the way to her college course before she had any con- 
sciousness that she was treading a new path.”’ 

Caroline Mary Rudd of Huntington, Connecticut, seems to have 
come in order to study Greek. She married Mr. Allen, the 
founder of Oberlin’s music courses and her son became a teacher 
of Greek and a ‘‘distinguished professor of philology at 
Harvard.”’ 

Mary Kellogg wanted to be a missionary. Since men who were 
missionaries studied both Latin and Greek she wanted to have 
as good equipment as they did. She could not get Greek in the 
Ladies’ Courses and so she entered the course for the degree. 
(And then she married President Fairchild.) 

Their motives were not identical but they had in common an 
attitude which interests me. You notice how casually they asked 
for a new privilege. I get no impression from the records that 
they were deliberate trail-blazers, determined to do something 
just to prove they could. Rather, they were serious minded 
young women, asking for an opportunity to get themselves ready 
to do something they thought worth doing. Their request for 
privilege was based on their desire to achieve certain ends which 
presupposed the opportunity for which they asked. The privi- 
lege was not an end in itself. 

Moreover, they risked the criticism of being odd, unusual, in 
the interests of being abler people; they dared to be different. 
There are still New Englanders and New Yorkers who consider 
it different, not to mention daring, to go west for an education. 
How much more that must have been true in 1837. One won- 
ders what the neighbors in New York City and Huntington, Con- 
necticut, thought when they heard of young women who were so 
intent on studying Greek—a professional course for the ministry 
—that they left the relative comfort of the settled east for the 
frontier crudities of the four-year-old Oberlin. , 

It seems to me significant, also from the point of view of our 
1937 problem of adjustment to a wide world, that these young 
women, having decided that they needed opportunities which 
convention forbade them, took the opportunity where it offered 
itself rather than battering the strongholds of the convention. 
Years later women could knock at Harvard’s doors—and call 
Radcliffe into being. Mary E. Woolley could push open the 
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door at Brown and justify the organization of Pembroke, but 
to demand the privilege of higher education at Harvard in 1837 
does not commend itself to me as good common sense. 

It is a tribute to Father Shipherd’s far-seeing imagination that 
he visualized his educational venture in terms of women as well 
as men. May I say in passing that it would be an ungrateful 
woman who failed to acknowledge the contribution of men to her 
emancipation. I am well aware that history can be written to 
prove that women have been the determining factors in all crises. 
After all, every man had a mother. But history can, by the same 
token, be written as it usually is with emphasis on the fact that 
every woman has a father. Zinsser even writes history as the 
achievement of rats and lice. Henry Thomas Buckle holds cli- 
mate, food, soil, and the general aspect of nature responsible for 
history. It is possible to single out any one factor in social de- 
velopment and to exalt it to too much eminence! Suffice it to say 
that without men, women would have been hard put to it to 
achieve their educational objectives. 

After all, it was Mathew Vassar who said nearly a quarter of a 
century after Oberlin College had thought of it, ‘‘It occurred to 
me that woman, having received from her Creator the same intel- 
lectual constitution as man has the same right as man to intel- 
lectual culture and development .. . ,’’ and it was he who built 
and endowed the college that bears his name. It would be hard 
for anyone at Wellesley to forget that it was to Mr. Durant that 
the college owes its existence, inspired as he no doubt was by his 
wife and his early teacher. Even Mary Lyon depended on a 
group of men to assist her in the adventure of faith which was 
starting as Mount Holyoke Seminary the same year coeducation 
began in Oberlin’s college course. It was a woman who gave 
the money for Smith, but it was a man who suggested it and an- 
other who managed it. It was surely Father Shipherd’s attitude 
toward women which offered the way for these four beginners to 
start a new tradition. They showed good judgment in seeking 
out the place where their request meant only a slight readjust- 
ment of prejudices, instead of clamoring for entrée at the least 
accessible doors. 

When they got their own way, I am impressed by their skill in 
meeting the new situation. Is it my years as a dean of women 
which make me so sensitive to their correct demeanor! They 
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behaved so well in their world of enlarged opportunity that they 
eveu converted the Principal of the Female Department whose 
first reaction to the suggestion that they should try the college 
course was that ‘‘the new idea was a piece of schoolgirl! flightiness, 
sure to end in humiliation to themselves and discredit to their 
institution.’’ I like the mental image of that same Lady Prin- 
eipal, direct fore-runner of deans of women, meeting two seniors 
on the sidewalk, one of whom subsequently wrote that Mrs. Cowles 
‘*took us by the hand and shed over us some of the sweetest tears 
you ever saw, and instead of discouraging us as she had done 
formerly, gave us a ‘be of good cheer’ and ‘forward.’’’ Pres- 
ently this same lady was ‘‘advising all those young ladies who 
have strength and means to take a thorough course.’’ A conver- 
sion like that took skill on the part of the pioneers. 

My imagination falters at what might happen in 1937 and all 
the years ahead if increasing numbers of young women sought 
privilege for the sake of making themselves abler servants of high 
purposes and chose the right time and place to make their claim 
and then used it wisely enough to justify their request. 

If increasing numbers of women would demand the essential 
privilege granted to Oberlin’s four pioneers—the right to know, 
the right to think—it requires little imagination to visualize a 
saner, more reasonable, more interesting world. In 1837 it was 
Greek they wanted. Perhaps in 1937 it might be Chinese or 
Japanese or international law or elementary and advanced eco- 
nomies or religion or politics or art or whatever. With no geo- 
graphic limits to our modern world, there are still appalling limits 
to our comprehension of what goes on within those geographic 
boundaries. We have made only a beginning of an understand- 
ing of our economic order. We seem to be depressingly muddled 
about our international affairs. I recently received a telegram 
asking me to send for publication one hundred words expressing 
my views about how to stop unrestricted aerial bombardment in 
China. Things have come to a pretty pass when ‘anyone expects 
a college president to stop an aerial bombardment. However, 
if I had known how to do it, I should not have waited to be asked, 
but the tragedy is that nobody seems much less bewildered than 
I am in the presence of that perplexing international problem. 
The great conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh this summer 
were symptoms of the need for cooperative thinking in the field 
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of religion. Surely there is plenty to be learned about every 
aspect of human experience. Suppose the academic heiresses of 
Mary Hosford, Mary Kellogg, Caroline Mary Rudd and Elizabeth 
Prall should inherit their enthusiasm for learning. Thought 
might come to be the dominant influence in social relations which 
uncurbed prejudices now are. Facts might come to have an influ- 
ence in determining action so that we might be freed from the 
consequences of conduct based on inaccurate knowledge of the 
factors with which we are dealing. If enough women insisted 
upon the privilege of knowing and thinking instead of merely 
assuming and feeling life would take on a nobler aspect. 

Suppose, further, that this thinking and learning were done 
well, that it was therefore as convincing to the public as straight 
thinking always is when people will follow it. What vistas of 
undeveloped possibilities open before us. Thinking is fun but 
socially unpopular. Suppose women in 1937 could convert those 
people who consider intelligent thought a matter of ‘‘schoolgirl 
flightiness’’ until they, like a Lady Principal of old, ‘‘urged all © 
young ladies of strength’’ to follow the scholarly course. Just 
last year Mr. Edward Filene, the great merchant whose recent 
death has been a major loss to Boston and the rest of his world, 
invited a group to gather to discuss how the American people 
could be taught to think about matters of significance to our com- 
mon life. It was embarrassing to find how many people in that 
group suspected college graduates of an inability to think because, 
the erities said, ‘‘They don’t do it.’’ I am convinced that edu- 
cational institutions help students learn to think, but knowing 
how does not insure action in a world which considers thought 
dangerous and troublesome. How effective the college women of 
1937 might be if they claimed the privilege their fore-runners 
made practicable for them, exerted it at those innumerable places 
now ready to accept them as thinkers, and popularized the process 
for those who had doubted the wisdom of their effort! 

And the first thing they would find if they did that would be 
that they would find that they were not alone in their endeavor 
but were merely joining a group of men who have that same mo- 
tive. That is as it should be for the mind has no gender. Per- 
haps it is the discovery of that fact for which the men and women 
of 1937 and of 2037 have most reason to be grateful to the women 
and the Oberlin College of one hundred years ago. 
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OM early Colonial days the cause of higher education in this 

country has been materially aided and encouraged by the 
generous action of interested individuals who have made provi- 
sion in their wills for the support of our colleges and universities. 
Harvard, our oldest American college, which has recently cele- 
brated the tercentenary of its founding, owes its inception, at 
least in part, to a gift by bequest. When John Harvard be- 
queathed to the contemplated ‘‘schoole or colledge’’ his library 
and half his estate—a princely gift at the time—he indicated the 
potentialities of this form of giving. Many another college owes 
its origin, as do Williams and Johns Hopkins, to money be- 
queathed by will, and the early development, continued mainte- 
nance, and growth of most of our institutions of higher learning 
would not have been possible without the generosity of far- 
sighted men and women, expressed in this way. 

Practically every college campus bears eloquent testimony to 
the many gifts of this kind, resulting largely from the personal 
efforts of the college president, appeals included in annual re- 
ports, and the inspiring influence of precedent and example. 
Yet it was not until 1924 that the systematic solicitation of be- 
quests was fully recognized as an effective instrument of fund- 
raising and the first formal bequest program inaugurated. 

In that year the Cornellian Council, the official fund-raising 
agency of the Cornell University, appointed a committee on be- 
quests, headed by a prominent New York attorney and well- 
known alumnus. The idea originated with the vice-chairman of 
the University’s board of trustees, who had shortly before suc- 
cessfully headed a campaign to raise a ten million dollar semi- 
centennial endowment fund and who had previously served as 
president of the Council. Believing that in the years to come 
Cornell might well expect to receive more money by bequest than 
from all other sources combined, he recommended that a definite 
program be developed which would encourage alumni and other 
friends of the University to remember Cornell in their wills. 
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A survey of the present status of fund-raising activities in 
American colleges and universities reveals that there are at the 
present time at least thirty institutions that have formal bequest 
programs in operation, and many more that have undertakings 
in contemplation. With the exception of the one at Cornell, all 
the existing plans have had their inception during the past six or 
seven years, and most of them have followed, in greater or less 
degree, the Cornell bequest program. At a large number of in- 
stitutions attempts to cultivate will-ful giving are also being 
made by administrative officers, trustees, and other official repre- 
sentatives. 

A bequest program may be defined as an organized effort de- 
signed to stimulate the alumni and other friends of a college or 
university to make provision in the disposition of their estates 
for the support of the institution and the promotion of its service 
to society, by remembering the institution in their wills, by tak- 
ing out insurance in its favor, by entering into annuity agree- 
ments, or by establishing living trusts which would benefit the 
institution upon or following the donor’s death. 

There is no one best way of initiating and organizing a bequest 
program. As is true in all other forms of fund-raising, a great 
deal depends upon the local situation and the personalities con- 
cerned, both in launching the scheme and in determining whether 
it shall function under the trustees, the administration of the col- 
lege, the general alumni association, or some other appropriate 
group. 

The initial impulse might, and very frequently does, come 
from the president of the institution; it might also come from 
the trustees or from some individual trustee, administrative of- 
ficer, or interested alumnus. The plan might be the result of 
alumni action, either through an existing alumni organization or 
some interested group. It might be a natural outgrowth of a 
progressive annual giving or alumni fund program; or it might 
be just a normal development from experience with testamentary 
gift problems. However, whatever its origin and under what- 
ever auspices initiated, the bequest work, once launched, should 
receive full recognition as an integral part of the official fund- 
raising program of the institution. 

The Cornell bequest program is one of the major activities of 
the Cornellian Council, coordinate in importance with the main- 
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tenance of the Cornell Alumni Fund. The work is conducted 
through a committee on bequests composed of nearly a thousand 
lawyers, graduates of the University’s law school and other Cor- 
nellians who have entered the law after professional study else- 
where, located in all parts of the United States and in several 
foreign countries. The policies of the bequest committee are 
determined by the chairman and a small executive group, and 
the executive secretary of the Cornellian Council, who serves on 
this executive committee, is always ready to conduct correspon- 
dence with persons interested in any phase of the bequest pro- 
gram or of giving to Cornell. 

The thought underlying the organization and activities of the 
Cornell bequest program is that clients frequently seek from 
practicing attorneys advice as to worthy beneficiaries of all forms 
of philanthropic gifts and bequests. If each lawyer’s mind is 
sufficiently attuned to the needs of his university, he need not 
hesitate for an appropriate answer to such an inquiry. And, 
even if he never draws a will for a client, he at least has his own 
will to draw or to have drawn. The same is true of trust officers, 
insurance men, ministers, physicians, and others who are fre- 
quently consulted on such matters and who also have their own 
wills to make. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, where a committee of the board 
of trustees is responsible for all financial promotion work, the 
bequest program was initiated through the office of the executive 
secretary of the University, the chairman of the trustees’ com- 
mittee on promotion acting as organizing chairman. Since 1930 
the work has been conducted under an estates and wills com- 
mittee composed of more than one hundred lawyers and bankers, 
located in all the principal communities in Ohio and in many of 
the larger cities outside that state. 

The University of Pennsylvania has a progress committee 
which follows up on estates in which the University may share 
and approaches individuals whose relatives have left bequests to 
the University or have mentioned the University in their wills. 
During the past five years a committee on bequests has been 
organized with an executive committee of five members whose 
function is to select the members of a general committee on uni- 
versity bequests and also to act as a steering committee for the 
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entire bequest program, initiating activities and following them 
up to see that they are carried through to a successful conclusion. 
One of the five members is chairman, another is a vice-chairman 
representing the lawyers, and a third is a vice-chairman repre- 
senting the trust officers. The office of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Fund serves as the executive office of the committee. 

In 1932, as part of ‘‘a plan to increase the financial stability 
of New York University,’’ a bequest foundation committee was 
organized at that institution. The main committee consists of a 
chairman and sixteen members representing the faculty, the ad- 
ministration, the alumni federation, and the various schools and 
colleges of the University. An administrative officer of the Uni- 
versity serves as secretary of the bequest foundation committee 
and persons desiring assistance in drafting or changing wills to 
include mention of New York University are advised to com- 
municate with him. 

Until four or five years ago Northwestern University carried 
on no systematic plan to encourage bequests, but utilized various 
means to accomplish this purpose, such as personal contacts with 
wealthy individuals and general publicity in the public press, in 
its alumni magazine, and in the university publications. A defi- 
nite bequest program has now been developed, very similar to 
that at Cornell, and the results already attained illustrate the 
possibilities of a well-conceived, aggressive program. The Uni- 
versity has a trustee committee on development which has a 
special subcommittee on bequests, whose responsibility is to en- 
courage prospective donors to name Northwestern in their wills. 
The committee on development is constantly examining other 
methods of philanthropy such as the annuity contract, life insur- 
ance, estate pledges, transfer of property, and trust funds, and 
keeps in touch with attorneys, trust officers, bankers, and others 
who are likely to counsel in the final disposition of estates. 

At Syracuse University a committee on bequests was organized 
several years ago at the request of the chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and as rapidly as possible all Syracuse men who are mem- 
bers of the bar are being enrolled in the committee; the general 
plan contemplates the inclusion of doctors and ministers. 

As part of its continuous program of raising funds Western 
Reserve University has organized a bequest program following 
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more or less the lines of the one at Cornell. The organization 
consists of a chairman; an executive committee composed of 
eleven graduates of the law school, which develops plans and de- 
termines policies; an advisory committee consisting of the dean 
and at least one alumnus from each of the thirteen colleges of 
the University, which ascertains needs of the individual colleges 
and advises as to the ways and means of carrying on publicity 
concerning these needs; and a general committee of nearly two 
thousand alumni, graduates of the law school as well as alumni 
of the undergraduate college who have entered the practice of 
law through study at other schools. | 

While most of the more elaborately organized bequest pro- 
grams are to be found at the larger universities, several small 
liberal arts colleges have made considerable progress in this field. 
Their problem is naturally complicated by the fact that they do 
not have large groups of alumni graduated from their own law 
schools and other professional departments. Usually these smaller 
institutions have developed their bequest programs in connection 
with some special fund-raising campaign. About six years ago 
as part of the centenary celebration at Haverford College a com- 
mittee of lawyers and trust officers in Philadelphia was appointed 
which cireularized other Haverford lawyers and trust officers 
elsewhere in the country and sent letters to all other Haverford 
alumni urging them to make provision for the College in their 
wills, regardless of how small the amount might be. Recently 
at Bucknell University a bequest division of the University’s 
Centennial Commission was formed and a committee of more 
than two hundred Bucknell lawyers, bank representatives, and 
insurance men selected. 

Acting on the suggestion of an alumni committee, Allegheny 
College launched a bequest program in 1935; the board of trus- 
tees has made it a major financial project and has joined 
with the college alumni association in sponsoring it. Although 
it has done little in an organized way, Rollins College has main- 
tained a program of personal solicitation on the part of certain 
of the college officers and several years ago joined with the other 
five Florida colleges in publishing a booklet, entitled Endowing 
Florida’s Future, in which were listed the needs of the six insti- 
tutions and the ways in which those needs might be met through 
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bequests. At Lafayette College an alumni committee, which had 
investigated the practices of other institutions, has recommended 
a definite bequest program; in the meantime the president of the 
college has been actively publicizing the importance of bequests 
as future sources of financial support for his own and other 
privately endowed institutions. 

The most extensive bequest activities among the women’s col- 
leges are to be found at Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges, which are co- 
operating with the Alumnae Committee of Seven Colleges. This 
Committee has made remarkable progress, since its organization 
in 1932, in establishing firm and friendly relations with lawyers 
and trust company officials in many places, as well as in gener- 
ally educating the public as to the achievements, needs, and in- 
adequate endowment of women’s colleges. Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, and Vassar have been doing some additional cultivation 
of bequests independently. 

The trustees of Rutgers University, realizing the importance 
of a bequest program, recently created the office of an assistant 
to the president who is now in the process of organizing such a 
program. The trustees of Columbia University are also rapidly 
approaching an energetic bequest program, planning to start 
with a committee of lawyers, working in cooperation with the 
treasurer of the University. While the University of Chicago 
has not really had a definite bequest program, it has distributed 
two booklets on the subject to lawyers and trust officers and has 
mentioned the matter frequently in the alumni bulletin. The 
Catholic University has also published a booklet featuring be- 
quests, which was used in connection with a capital funds cam- 
paign launched several years ago. 

Although their problem is slightly different from that of the 
privately endowed institutions, several of the state universities 
have recently become active in the solicitation of testamentary 
gifts. As part of its private financing program the University 
of North Carolina has established under its Alumni Loyalty 
Fund a special bequest committee, composed of about four hun- 
dred lawyers and trust officers, to assist in promoting the plan. 
Their program is frankly modeled a great deal after the one at 
Cornell, but the bulk of the work is carried on by means of indi- 
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vidual contracts and personal visits. The University of Cali- 
fornia does not have a formal bequest organization, but the at- 
torney to the regents of the University maintains contact with 
the leading attorneys of the state in the furtherance of its be- 
quest program. Similarly, at the University of Missouri the be- 
quest program is carried on in an informal way by means of 
publicity in the alumni magazine and through circulars to the 
alumni. Several years ago in an effort to obtain adequate gifts 
to take care of both construction and maintenance the University 
of Oregon published an attractive brochure, entitled ‘‘Invest- 
ments in the Future of Oregon,’’ in which considerable space was 
given to the discussion of bequests and the proper form in which 
to make them. 

In 1935 a summary, published by the John Price Jones Cor- 
poration, of gifts and capital amounts derived from bequests re- 
ceived during the four-year period 1930-34 by twenty-eight col- 
leges and universities—including men’s, women’s, and coeduca- 
tional institutions—listed, out of a total of $162,805,258 received 
by these institutions during the four-year period, $60,446,781 in 
bequests. A list of large individual donations, of $50,000 or 
more, published in the 1936 World Almanac, records a total of 
more than $32,500,000 received from bequests during 1935, of 
which nearly $13,000,000 was given to colleges and universities, 
and there appear regularly in the press announcements of similar 
testamentary gifts, both large and small. While there are no 
accurate statistics readily available of the total amount received 
through bequests of all our institutions of higher learning, the 
data given above are indicative of the potentialities of this form 
of will-ful giving. 




















AMONG THE COLLEGES 


CENTENNIALS 


HE SESQUICENTENNIAL eelebration at the University 

of PITTSBURGH was climaxed by the dedication of the 
Stephens Collins Foster Memorial and the laying of the corner- 
stone in the Cathedral of Learning. 


ANKLIN AND MARSHALL College celebrated last month 

the sesquicentennial of its founding. The cornerstone of old 
Franklin College was laid by Benjamin Franklin. At last 
month’s exercises some of his descendants were present and par- 
ticipated in unveiling a monument dedicated to signers of the 
Declaration of Independence who were also members of the board 
of trustees. At the sesquicentennial commencement the Keiper 
Memorial Arts Building was dedicated. 


(,UILFORD College, celebrating one hundred years of uninter- 

rupted educational activity, was host to a conference on edu- 
cation. Representatives from various learned societies were 
present at the commencement exercises, which concluded the cen- 
tennial program. 


NN ARBOR and the University of MICHIGAN recently 
joined to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the University in Ann Arbor. At the opening ban- 
quet of the ‘‘Michigan Family Party’’ a pageant was presented 
in which the former presidents were impersonated and their con- 
tributions to the growth of the university were portrayed. 


At OBERLIN College, the day of October 8, 1937, was devoted 

to the centennial anniversary of the beginning of college 
education for women and of coeducation on the college level. 
Four women, Mary Hosford of Oberlin, Ohio, Mary Fletcher 
Kellogg of Jamestown, New York, Elizabeth Smith Prall, of New 
York City, and Caroline M. Rudd of Huntington, Connecticut, 
were the first women to be accepted for a standard college course. 
The first circular of Oberlin College stated as one of its objec- 
tives: ‘‘the elevation of the female character, by bringing within 
391 
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the reach of the misjudged and neglected sex, all the instructive 
privileges which hitherto have unreasonably distinguished the 
leading sex from theirs.’’ The main address was delivered by 
President Mildred H. McAfee of Wellesley College, formerly 
Dean at Oberlin. 


ARSHALL College, from May 30 to June 3, commemorated 
its founding in 1837. In addition to the commencement 
activities the program included presentation of the murals in the 
library, the dedication of new dormitories and the unveiling of 
the statues of John Marshall, Governor Homer A. Holt, and Hon- 
orable J. F. T. O’Connor. 


JNSTALLATION of the new president, Dr. Carter Davidson, 

climaxed the six-day celebration of the centennial of KNOX 
College. The charge to the President was given by Dr. John H. 
Finley, editor of the New York Times and former president of 
Knox College. 


HE CENTENNIAL year of MOUNT HOLYOKE College was 
characterized by tributes and high honors paid to its retiring 
president, Dr. Mary E. Woolley. Activities at the commence- 
ment season expressed the genuine appreciation of the College and 
its alumnae for the thirty-seven years of Dr. Woolley’s leader- 
ship. The commencement address was delivered by the Honor- 
able John Gilbert Winant, former governor of New Hampshire. 


AVIDSON College celebrated the completion of one hundred 
years of educational service on June 6-8. 


ELVE HUNDRED alumni gathered at a banquet to observe 

the fiftieth anniversary of PRATT Institute. Speakers at 

the dinner included David Sarnoff, President of the Radio Cor- 

poration of America, and two of the founder’s sons, one of whom, 
Frederick B. Pratt, is President of the Board of Trustees. 


DPURIN G the celebration of its semicentennial last spring NEW- 

COMB College alumnae presented a pageant depicting the 
history of education for women in Louisiana from 1728 to the 
present time. 
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Pomona College celebrated its semicentennial in October. 


T the last commencement OCCIDENTAL College celebrated 
with appropriate exercises the semicentennial of its founding. 


REED COLLEGE, in commemoration of its twenty-fifth anni- 

versary, made five novel honorary degree awards to persons 
for their ‘‘fine public services, modestly and effectively rendered.’’ 
These persons, who were selected by a group of educators, indus- 
trial leaders and government men, including President Roosevelt, 
were: Rudolph Forster, a member of the Secretariat at the White 
House ; Louis Stark, reporter of industrial and labor relations for 
the New York Times; Willard Walcott Beatty, Director of Edu- 
cation in the Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs; Miss Ruth West, 
a high school teacher of Spokane, Washington; and William 
Lewis Brewster, a Portland citizen, who has worked for the 
advancement of the immediate community. 


RETIREMENTS AND INAUGURATIONS 


OCTOR MARY E. WOOLLEY retired this spring from the 

active presidency of MOUNT HOLYOKE College after serv- 

ing it for thirty-seven years. The tribute from the faculty 
expressed their appreciation for her leadership in these words: 


During your administration of thirty-seven years, you 
have carried steadily forward the work so nobly established 
by Mary Lyon. You have honored the past without failing 
to accept the obligations of change and growth. Like Mary 
Lyon, but in contemporary terms, you have emphasized the 
world outlook of Mount Holyoke. Under your leadership the 
College has been widely recognized for its high achievement 
in education and for the distinguished contributions made 
by its graduates in every field of private and public endeavor. 

To the accomplishment of your task you have brought a 
rare combination of personal qualities—friendliness and hu- 
mor, sincerity of purpose, dignity of mind. And these high 
qualities you have put forth untiringly in the service not 
only of this college but of our whole country... . 


AMES R. ANGELL retired last commencement from the presi- 

dency of YALE University after a very successful administra- 

tion of sixteen years. This fall he took over the work of educa- 
tional adviser to the National Broadcasting Company. 
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R. LEVERING TYSON was formally inducted as president 

of MUHLENBERG College on October 2. Dr. F. D. Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation, made the chief address. 
The traditional ceremony, with the presentation of the college 
charter, keys and seal by Dr. Reuben J. Butz, chairman of the 
board of trustees, was observed. Dr. Tyson was formerly direc- 
tor of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 


Ds». ROSWELL G. HAM was inaugurated as president of 
MOUNT HOLYOKE College at the convocation opening the 

one hundred first academic year of the College. Following the 

ceremony of induction, Dr. Ham gave the inaugural address. 


WILLIAM LOWELL BRYAN retired from the presidency of 

INDIANA University at last commencement. He was con- 
nected with Indiana as student, teacher and president for fifty- 
seven years. For thirty-five years of this period he was presi- 
dent. Most conspicuous has been his record as president and his 
service to higher education and to his state and nation. 


GIFTS 

HE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA and the other educational 

institutions of the state of Florida have been given by John 

Ringling, the museum of art known as the John and Mabel Ring- 

ling Museum of Art, and also the home of the late John Ringling. 

In the museum are many valuable works of art, including paint- 

ings, pictures, tapestries, antiques, sculptures and a library of art 
books. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER has received a gift of 
$100,000 from the estate of the late John Good, one of the 
early Colorado pioneers. 


A DONATION of $240,000 has been made to the University of 

PENNSYLVANIA for the purpose of establishing an insti- 
tute of local and state government, in which emphasis is to be 
placed upon training for citizenship and public service. 


BENNETT College has added to its buildings a new residence 
hall for juniors and seniors. This building, the gift of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York City, is the fourth which 
they have given to the College. 


WALGREEN Foundation is to be established at the Univer. 

sity of CHICAGO for the purpose of studying American 
customs and institutions. A gift of $550,000 from Charles R. 
Walgreen, and $275,000 from another source makes a total gift 
of $825,000 for the foundation. Its purpose is to make ‘‘a fair 
and impartial study of our institutions which will produce a 
wide-spread understanding of their virtues and their defects. . . . 
Research activities of the foundation should forward the devel- 
opment of good citizenship and the improvement of public 
service.”’ 


GIFT of $500,000 has been made to CARLETON College for 

the purpose of establishing the Frank B. Kellogg Foundation 
for Education in International Relations. The fund, given by 
Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State, will provide for two 
full time professorships, a visiting lecturer, and exchange scholar- 
ships with foreign students. 


(FEORGE WASHINGTON University, through gifts of 

$500,000, is to have a new library and a new hall for the 
School of Government. Abram Lisner, of Washington, is the 
donor of the $250,000 for the library. 


ARVARD University has been granted funds for a research 
of advertising. 


A FUND of $10,000,000 has been given to YALE to be used to 
carry on cancer research. 


PRINCIPIA College of Liberal Arts has announced a gift of 
$260,000 from Mrs. L. B. BUCK, to be used to expand their 
building program. 


ROM TRUSTS created from the estate of Mr. Mark Mordecai 
Cochran, BETHANY College is to receive approximately 
$900,000. This fund, which is to be added to the endowment of 
the College, brings Mr. Cochran’s gifts to Bethany to a total of 
$1,700,000. 
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OLBY College is to have five buildings on the new Mayflower 
Hill campus. These have been made possible through gifts 
amounting to $1,550,000. 


OHNS HOPKINS University and Johns Hopkins Hospital 
have been bequeathed $50,000 each by the will of Miss Amelia 
Marburg. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN is the recipient of an 
annual gift of $10,000 from the Horace H. Rackham Fund. 
This money is to be used for a new clinic to be established for the 


purpose of studying rheumatism. 


T. OLAF’S College announces the completion of an addition 
to their power plant. Construction is also progressing on a 
new dormitory for women, with accommodations for 178 persons. 


GAIN T THOMAS College reports that, contrary to precedent, 
its President, Denis Edward, S.J., has been appointed to a 
third term of three years. Under his leadership the College has 


made notable growth. 


XAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN recently dedicated 

seven new buildings, erected at a cost of $1,125,000. Other 
improvements, including increased facilities for cooperative 
housekeeping, have also been made during the past two years. 


CORNELL College (Iowa) is developing a new Little Theatre 

with a student repertoire-acting group, the first of its kind in 
America. The repertoire will include representative plays from 
leading nations. The Armstrong Hall of Fine Arts, in which the 
Little Theatre is housed, is the gift of Mrs. Blanche Swingley 
Armstrong. 


PRESIDENT Theodore H. Jack of RANDOLPH-MACON 

. WOMAN’S College announced at the opening convocation 
service on September 20, 1937, the construction during the sum- 
mer of a fine science building, to which a liberal contribution had 
been made by the General Education Board. 


Campus NoTes 


PRESIDENT SHELTON PHELPS of Winthrop College has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the Southern Association 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools to succeed Guy E. Snavely, 
who has held the office since December 1, 1926. 


Doctor BESSIE CARTER RANDOLPH, President of Hol- 

lins College, has been elected to membership on the Executive 
Council of the American Society of International Law. The 
present three-year term is her second with the Council; she was 
previously a member from 1932 to 1935. 


BETHANY College held its annual faculty seminar September 

15-17, when a series of papers were presented by the faculty 
followed by discussion on the problems of the Upper Division. 
The outside speaker for this year was the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


WESLEYAN College, which is opening an Honors College, is 

the first institution to provide a building for this special 
group. The purpose of this College is to enable qualified juniors 
and seniors to work independently upon intellectual problems 
which they have chosen, under the guidance of certain faculty 
members appointed to that work. 


(THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO has announced plans for 

the establishment of a ‘‘ planning research station’’ in city plan- 
ning, for the purpose of offering practical training to university 
students studying social work and postgraduate students of archi- 
tecture, engineering and related subjects. 


ST. JOHN’S College, through its new president, Stringfellow 

. Barr, has inaugurated a curriculum based on the reading and 
study of books. One hundred twenty-six books have been 
selected by its President and its Dean, Scott Buchanan, as the 
basis of the four-year college course. 


AYNE UNIVERSITY’S third annual play tournament for 
high school dramatic clubs and play production groups of 
the Detroit area was held during the week of March 8. The two 
outstanding performers of the tournament were granted one-year 
scholarships at Wayne and a cup was awarded to the school 
furnishing the best production. The tournament was instituted 
to stimulate dramatic activities among high school students and is 
conducted by the director of the University’s theatre group. 
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N A SURVEY of twenty-two New England colleges and univer- 
sities recently made by Dr. J. Lawrence Erb, Professor of Music 
at Connecticut College, some significant facts concerning musical 
activities were collected. Clark University is the only one which 
has no choir, a glee club being its only choral group. The Uni- 
versity of Maine, Rhode Island State College, Bennington, Con- 
necticut College and Wellesley each has an all purpose organiza- 
tion doing various types of choral work. The others have both 
choirs and glee clubs. In some instances these are distinct organi- 
zations and in others they overlap. Boston University can boast of 
five choirs and three glee clubs. Middlebury has two choirs, Mount 
Holyoke and Smith, one for each class. The programs show a 
high quality of musical selections such as revivals of English 
madrigals and other works of this type, first American perform- 
ances of several old operas and presentations of less-known can- 
tatas and oratorios, as well as the contemporaneous works by 
modern composers. Sixteen of these institutions give no academic 
credit for work of this kind. At others credit is given on a labo- 
ratory basis or to members of certain organizations. 


ACCORDIN G to an announcement made recently by Dean Harry 

A. Bigelow of the University of CHICAGO, the Law School is 
being reorganized in order to provide a new curriculum which will 
reflect a more realistic approach to law in its relationship to forces 
in society. The new curriculum will integrate fundamental mate- 
rial, such as psychology, economics, political theory, and philos- 
ophy into the law courses themselves. Increased attention will be 
given to legal history, comparative law, and the philosophy of law 
as a means of integrating legal and non-legal materials. Work in 
such tool subjects as accounting, statistics and logic will also be 
stressed. 

Graduation from the College of the University of Chicago or 
equivalent credit will be prerequisite for admission to the four- 
year legal course in which instruction in both legal and non-legal 
studies in each of the four years will be given. Comprehensive 
examinations based on a full year’s work will be substituted for 
course examinations. Dean Bigelow states the objectives of the 
new course as follows: 
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We intend that our graduates shall be good lawyers, but 
we wish that in addition to being skilled counsellors and 
advocates, they should have an understanding not only of 
the legal, but also of the broader implications of these pres- 
ent-day problems. When it is considered that a large 
proportion of our legislators and administrative officers 
are lawyers, the need for such a training becomes even 
more marked. 

We do not pretend that this new curriculum will equip 
students to solve all the fundamental legal and economic 
problems and the conflicts of society. But we do expect 
that we will equip them with a better understanding of the 
nature of those problems and conflicts, what approaches 
there are to their solution, and some evaluation of the fac- 
tors evolved in the application of the approaches. 


(THE THEME chosen for discussion at the fifth Summer Insti- 

tute for Social Progress held on the Wellesley College cam- 
pus from July 10 to 24 was ‘‘The World Challenge to Democracy 
—How Can America Meet It?’’ Dr. Colston E. Warne of the 
Economics Department of Amherst College was the head of the 
faculty, an alert group chosen not only for their knowledge in 
certain fields but for their ability to bring out pertinent discussion. 
Started as an experiment by a few Wellesley alumnae interested in 
evolving ways leading toward peace and security, the Institute 
has proved a valuable contribution to better understanding of 
diverse points of view on social and economic problems. 


ALLADEGA COLLEGE has inaugurated a unique policy in 

administrative procedure. The College Council, a group of 
eighteen composed of six students, six faculty members and six 
administrative officers, is based upon two ideas—that all persons 
concerned should be articulate in making the policies of the Col- 
lege and that the essence of democracy is found when a clear con- 
sensus of agreement emerges. 

The six students are chosen by ballot, one man and one woman 
from each of the three upper classes. The faculty members are 
elected by their colleagues. All meetings of the group are public. 
Any member of the college family may attend and may present 
any matter to the Council. Discussion proceeds until a clear con- 
sensus of opinion emerges, and only when there is no serious ob- 
jection from any member of the Council is a proposal considered 
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accepted. This body concerns itself with the basic principles of 
collegiate procedure and is the supreme policy forming organiza- 
tion on the campus. It is subject only to the trustees of the 
College. 


E COOPERATIVE movement is rapidly gaining support on 

college campuses. According to a recent item in the New 
York Times students in 159 colleges are engaged in cooperative 
enterprises. They are running fifty-five dormitories, twenty 
cafeterias, thirty bookstores, five buying clubs, two cleaning and 
pressing establishments, and forty-seven miscellaneous under- 
takings. The National Committee of Student Cooperatives, or- 
ganized about a year ago, serves as a clearing house for information 
and helpful technical material. 


THE RECENTLY created Department of Trust Research in 

the RUTGERS University Graduate School of Banking is to 
be headed by Gilbert T. Stephenson, who gives up his active duties 
as Vice-President of the Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, in assuming his new duties. His connection with that 
institution will be maintained, however, as a member of the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Stephenson for years cooperated with the 
Association of American Colleges in its ‘‘Campaign of Persever- 
ance.”’ 


(THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER has also adopted a five-year 

plan for the preparation of superior teachers, inaugurated 
in the fall of 1937. The additional year of training does not 
necessarily lead to a master’s degree. It is designed primarily 
for specialized training for particular fields of teaching. The 
program of studies for each student accepted under the new plan 
is worked out co-operatively by the Department of Education 
and the student concerned. In each case the program provides 
for a large amount of advanced student teaching. However, not 
all of the extra year is devoted exclusively to preparation in 
the professional field. Additional work in academic subjects may 
also be a feature of the program. 


NEW COURSES recently announced by the University of KEN- 
TUCKY are Appreciation of Graphic Art, made possible 


through the gift of books on art and lantern slides by the Carnegie 
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Corporation, and Public Opinion offered by the Department of 
Political Science. The latter course includes the nature and func- 
tions of public opinion in a democracy; propaganda and propa- 
ganda technique; cooperative methods of civic education, and 
types and functions of leaders in government. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’S College of Arts and Pure 

Science is attempting to provide a balanced professional and 
cultural education in a four-year curriculum of business and 
liberal arts studies. The new program, leading to the bachelor of 
science degree, requires courses in history, literature, modern 
foreign language, political science, psychology, sociology, econom- 
ies, philosophy and physical science. Basic business subjects such 
as principles of accounting, business finance, etc., are provided and 
the student may choose to major and minor in specialized business 
fields. In commenting upon this new curriculum Dean Berg said: 


The decision to offer a college-commerce curriculum that 
will be arranged vertically throughout the collegiate four 
years of study has been made by the faculty of the Univer- 
sity College, because of the considered judgment that a two- 
year horizontal layer of professional subjects superimposed 
upon a two-year horizontal layer of liberal arts courses fre- 
quently produces unfortunate educational trends. All too 
often under such an arrangement, the student suffers from 
the jarring change and the abrupt separation from his 
former classmates. Educationally, the horizontal plan does 
not provide a proper progressive sequence of studies in 
the field of the student’s primary interest, and does not 
permit postponement of the more philosophical arts courses 
to the latter academic years when, generally speaking, the 
student is better equipped to profit from a consideration of 
such courses. 


EPARTMENTAL barriers are fast disappearing at ELMIRA 
College under the system of faculty exchanges described by 
President Pott as ‘‘pooling faculty resources.’’ Integration of 
courses is thus made possible in a way difficult to achieve through 
other means. The Art and Music Departments have found excep- 
tional opportunities for such exchanges. A course in Music as 
Literature draws upon the Art Department for occasional lectures 
on artists contemporary with the great composers. The History 
and English Departments also readily cooperate. If a class in 
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English history is dealing with the topic of nineteenth century 
Romanticism a professor of English literature is invited to speak 
on the English Romanticists, while a class in English literature 
will call upon a professor of history to discuss the social and 
political background of the period under discussion. 


ACCORDIN G to the winter issue of the Hollins Alumnae 

Quarterly, a new plan of relationship between the college and 
high and preparatory schools has been developed. Each alumnae 
club is asked to appoint a local alumna as its educational adviser, 
a sort of ‘‘alumnae registrar.’’ Her office will be permanent and 
her duties will consist mainly of keeping in touch with the schools 
in her community and with the college. The President of Hollins 
notifies the school principals that the appointments have been 
made, supplying the names and addresses of the alumnae ap- 
pointed to serve the schools and asking that when the service of an 
alumna are needed the school call up the appointed representative 
for the desired information. 


OLLINS COLLEGE announced the increase of its tuition fee 
from $300 to $400 a year, effective in the session of 1937-38. 


(THE CURRICULUM of COLUMBIA College, beginning this 

September, will require a two-year sequence dealing with the 
humanities. This will supplement the orientation course which 
has been given in the social studies and the sciences. The new 
humanities course will be conducted with the cooperation of the 
Departments of Greek and Latin, English and Comparative 
Literature, Fine Arts, Music, Philosophy, and the modern foreign 
languages. Commenting on the action of the Faculty in adopting 
the new course, Dean Hawkes said: 


The average freshman will now have a broad program of 
study, not bound by specialization in subjects in which he is 
not interested. He will take the contemporary civilization 
sequence, and either a science or, if he does not intend to 
specialize in this field, the science survey course. He will 
also probably be preparing himself in some way to pass the 
language reading test. 


RINCETON has an unusual method of studying the social 
sciences. In Princeton’s School of Public Affairs the most 
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interesting feature of student work is the Conference on Public 
Affairs in which undergraduates assume the roles of government 
officials, business executives, and so on. Live topics which are 
being debated by real groups off the campus are considered. Four 
conferences are held during the year, giving each student an 
opportunity to serve as a member of the ‘‘deliberative body,’’ as 
well as to appear as an ‘‘expert witness.’’ Topics considered dur- 
ing the past year were Negro Education in the United States, 
Puerto Rican Independence, Peaceful Change in the Society of 
Nations, and Control of Radio Broadcasting. In each case the 
School of Public Affairs brings to Princeton before the conference 
a number of authorities who present, wherever possible, divergent 
views on the issue at hand. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, which for some time has been en- 

gaged in making a survey of its School of Pharmacy, is revis- 
ing the curriculum in an effort to raise the standards of the School. 
One of the major changes consists in the introduction of many 
academic courses, identical with those in Columbia College, such 
as Contemporary Civilization, English and Mathematics. A 
greater interchange of students between the University and the 
School of Pharmacy is expected to result from the new plan which 
became effective this September. Entrance requirements were 
also raised. It is hoped that the graduates under the new regula- 
tions will be qualified to meet the demand for a better type of 
pharmacist. 


ACCORDING to a recent study of insurance and annuity plans 
for college staffs by Dr. Sherman E. Flanagan® in 642 four- 
year colleges, more than one half had no definite plan of insurance 
and annuities. Three hundred and thirteen colleges had some 
form of retirement plan, and 136 representing 31,093 employees 
were protected to the extent of over $86,000,000 of group life 
insurance. At twenty-seven institutions employees were covered 
by group health and accident insurance. Of the various plans for 
retirement reported, approximately one third of the colleges 
named the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of Amer- 
*Sherman E. Flanagan. Insurance and Annuity Plans for College Staffs. 
Reprinted from the George Washington University Bulletin, Summaries of 
Doctoral Theses, 1934-36. Washington, D. C. 
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ica. State and city teachers’ retirement systems ranked second 
and church pension plans third. 


OBART AND WILLIAM SMITH Colleges have initiated 
changes in their curriculum, their aim being to help students 
prepare for responsible citizenship. Each student is required to 
take a three-hour course in citizenship each term he is in college. 
These courses involve a study of the economic, political, and social 
structure and problems of our American government. During 
the senior year some one phase of community enterprise is selected 
by each student for intensive study. 


THE SCHOOL OF MATURATES, at Elgin, Illinois, was opened 

by Dr. Charles E. Sharp, after fifty years’ experience as a doc- 
tor, to provide opportunity for old people to keep mentally inde- 
pendent and to give them something ‘‘to occupy their minds and 
keep their thoughts off dying.’’ In this school in which no pupil 
(and no teacher) is under seventy years of age, they read books 
and have discussions and lectures on music, art, English literature, 
psychology, economics and current events. The curriculum is 
flexible so that they can study whatever they desire. 


NDERGRADUATES with talent which would appeal to radio 
audiences are being given opportunity to broadcast in a weekly 
half-hour program on the radio. The participants in these varsity 
shows broadcast from their college campuses on Friday evenings. 


O NEW COLLEGES on opposite sides of the continent 
opened their doors this fall. Queens College, which was estab- 
lished by the citizens of Queens Borough, New York, to provide 
education for their local young people, is under the leadership of 
Paul Klapper, formerly with the College of the City of New York. 
George Pepperdine College, in Los Angeles, California, held its 
formal opening on September 12. The president is Batsell Baxter, 
formerly president of Abilene Christian College. 


Révd!10 played an important part in the formal education of 

Chicago boys and girls during the month of September while 
the schools were closed during the infantile paralysis epidemic. 
Parental aid was solicited to help the children with their work in 
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their daily assignments. Newspapers and radios provided mate- 
rials of instruction each day. The results of tests at the end of 
the period will be of help in estimating the value of the use of 
radio in future educational undertakings. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island. Paul D. Eddy, 
Director, New York Headquarters of the International Council of 
Religious Education and Executive Director, Religious Education 
Foundation. ; 

Atlanta University, Altanta, Georgia. Rufus Early Clement, 
Dean, Louisville Municipal College. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. Russell M. Story, 
Professor of Political Science, Pomona College. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Edmund E. Day, Direc- 
tor for the Social Sciences, Rockefeller Foundation and General 
Education Board. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. Joseph P. Zuercher, 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Creighton University. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri. W. H. McDonald, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Trenton, Missouri. 

Dakota Wesleyan College, Mitchell, South Dakota. Joseph H. 
Edge. 

Dillard University, New Orelans, Louisiana. William Stuart 
Nelson. 

Houghton College, Houghton, New York. Stephen W. Paine, 
Dean, Houghton College. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. H. Gary Hudson, Head 
of History Department, Sweet Briar College. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Herman B. Wells 
(Acting President), Dean, Indiana University School of Business 
Administration. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Kentucky. Paul 
Shell Powell, Pastor, State Street Methodist Church, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Gordon K. Chalmers, Presi- 
dent, Rockford College. 
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Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Carter Davidson, Professor 
of English and Assistant to President, Carleton College. 

Loyola University, Los Angeles, California. Charles McQuillan, 
S. J. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. Gordon G. Single- 
ton, Dean, School of Education, Mercer University. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. A. L. Strand, Head 
of Department of Entomology, Montana State College, and State 
Entomologist. 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland. Dwight O. W. Holmes, 
Dean, Graduate School, Howard University. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. Roswell 
G. Ham, English Faculty, Yale University. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
Walter H. Ryle, Professor of Social Science, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri. William Lindsay Young, 
Director, Department of Colleges and Training Schools, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, U.S. A. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. May Ashby Cheek, Dean, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. Stringfellow Barr, 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

Saint John’s College, Shreveport, Louisiana. Gabriel Barras, 8. 
J., Professor at College of the Immaculate Conception. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Warren P. 
Behan, Acting President, Ottawa University, Kansas. 

State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. James Albert Kel- 
ler, State Superintendent of Education, Alabama. 

State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. Charles B. Smith, 
Director, Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Alabama. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. William Pratt Gra- 
ham, Acting Chancellor, Syracuse University. 

Tampa College, Tampa, Florida. Ronald A. MacDonald, 8. J., 
Regent, Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Loyola University. 

Tufts College, Tufts College, Massachusetts. George S. Miller 
(Acting President), Assistant to the President, Tufts College. 
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University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. Harrison C. Dale, Dean, 
School of Business Administration, Miami University. 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. J. W. Calhoun (Acting 
President), Professor of Applied Mathematics and Comptroller, 
University of Texas. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania. Norman E. 
McClure, Professor of English, Ursinus College. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. O. C. Carmichael, 
Vice Chancellor and Dean of Graduate School, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. James Phin- 
ney Baxter III, Professor of History, Harvard University. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Paul S. Havens, 
Professor of English, Scripps College. 





ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


ABSTRACTIONS OF DISSERTATIONS PRESENTED BY CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE 
oF Doctor OF PHILOSOPHY, Autumn Quarter, Winter Quarter, 1936-37. The 
Graduate School, the Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 1937. 143 p. 

AMERICAN EvGENIcs SocieTy. American Eugenics: Addresses, Round Table 
Discussions and Papers. May 7, 1936. American Eugenics Society, New 
York. 67 p. pa. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY, 1937. Ninth annual edition. 
American School Publishing Corporation, New York, 1937. 599 p. 

CHAMBERS, M. M. Youth-serving Organizations. A preliminary report to 
the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 
American Council on Education, Washington, 1937. 327 p. pa. $1.50. 

CHRISTENBERRY, DANIEL P. A Semi-Centennial History of the Southern 
University. The Paragon Press, Montgomery, 1908. 155 p. 

COLLEGE AND PRIVATE SCHOOL DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Educational Bureau, Chicago, 1937. 603 p. $5.00. 

COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION. Annual 
Report, 1936. 66 p. 

Dovueutass, Hart R. Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America. 
American Council on Education, Washington, 1937. 137 p. 

EASTMAN, Frep. Books That Have Shaped the World. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1937. 63 p. $1.00. 

EELLS, WALTER CrosBy, ed. Surveys of American Higher Education. The 
a Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1937. 


p. 
ELLIOTT, Orrin L. Stanford University—the First Twenty-five Years. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 1937. 624 p. $3.00. 
Heaviey, Lean A. Making the Most of Books. American Library Associa- 

tion, Chicago, 1932. 342 p. $3.00. 
JONES, Epwarp 8S. Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, New York, 1937. 112 p. pa. $1.25. 
Kramer, ALICE B. AND KRAMER, ALBERT L. I Bring Fou Joy. A. Ludlow 
Kramer, New York, 1937. 88p. $.50. 
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Marsh, C.8., ed. Educational Broadcasting 1936. Proceedings of the First — 
National Conference on Educational Broadcasting, held in Washington, 
D. C., on December 10, 11 and 12, 1936. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1937. 463 p. $3.00. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Reprinted from ~ 
the Educational Number of the Journal of the American Medical Associa- ~ 
tion, August 28, 1937. 56 p. 

MoHRHARDT, Foster E., comp. A List of Books for Junior College Libraries 
(Compiled for the Carnegie Corporation of New York Advisory Group on ~ 
Junior College Libraries). American Library Association, Chicago, 1937. 
378 p. $3.00. 

Pussy’ Witeur Dow. A History of Birmingham-Southern College. Metho- ~ 
dist Publishing House, 1931. 80 p. ' 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. Occupational Opportunities and the Economic Status — 
of Recent Graduates (1928-1934). Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, | 
pa. 24p. i 

UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATION. His- © 
tory of Education in Washington by Frederick E. Bolton and Thomas W, 
Bibb. Bulletin 1934, No. 9. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1935. 448 p. pa. $.60. 


THE MARCH BULLETIN has proved so popular that our 
supply is completely exhausted. It will be of great help to the 
office if member colleges who can spare extra copies will return 
them. The office will pay twenty-five cents a copy plus postage. 








